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Read These Interesting True Case 
Histories of How Allis-Chalmers 
Lo-Maintenance Motors are Pro- 
viding Long-Life . . . Low-Cost 
Motor Service to Industry! 
GET THIS type of up-to-date motor per- 


formance in your plant... and assure your- 


self long motor life plus low maintenance 


. . . with Allis-Chalmers Lo-Maintenance 


Motors. 
For, in Lo-Maintenance Motors, you get 
such “full-measure” features as—distortion- j 


less, twistless stator . . . indestructible, re- 


movable rotor . . . high carbon steel frame 


. .. no skimping anywhere on materials or 


workmanship! 


These are important features . . . designed 


to give you motor performance that is more 


than just a rated horsepower. Let the engi- 


neer in the district office near you explain 


them to you. Call him... today. Or write 


Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee. aut 
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conserves man-power. in this dip, ond 
s tress and strain of m 
ot Texaco supplies industrial lubricants far and 
- through more than 2300 supply points. In 
— Texaco offers Engineering Service —to ensure the 
ng Produc promi 
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PACKAGING 


Kingan and Co. Promotes 
Lard in 2-lb. Paper Can 


Mason prosiem for packers and pork pro- 
ducers today is to find ways to increase do- 
mestic consumption of lard. Many have 
turned to new ideas in packaging to achieve 
this end. 


One of the most recent developments in 
this connection is the merchandising of pure 
lard in a 2-lb. paper can by Kingan and Co., 
Indianapolis, =| This container was intro- 
duced by Sutherland Paper Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. The 2-lb. paper lard can has a 
metal bottom, is lined inside with a white, 
greaseproof material which makes it more 
practical and suitable for lard than the con- 
ventional tin pail. Kingan and Co. packages 
its Tasti-creamed pure lard in the handsome 
paper can which attractively illustrates 
cake, doughnuts, pie and biscuits. In addi- 
tion, a series of Ann King’s recipes appears 
on each package. 


The paper can’s slip-over cover greatly 
facilitates opening and closing for the con- 
sumer. The same automatic equipment used 
to fill 2-lb. lard cartons is used to fill the 
new paper cans, 


This convenient package is intended to 
increase consumer acceptance of lard—not 
to replace cartoned lard. Lard properly 
refrigerated, will keep well indefinitel y in 
the paper can. 


Many Packinghouse 
Packages Originated 
by Sutherland 


LONG RECOGNIZED as a leading supplier of 

ckinghouse containers, Sutherland has 
~—_ responsible for many packaging inno- 
vations that have resulted in increased sales 
and greater economies. 


The Wilson and Co. “square deal” type | 


linerless lard container, which won top award 


in the 1939 All-America package competi- _ 
tion was developed through the joint efforts | 
of the Sutherland and Wilson research de- | 


partments. Presently, Sutherland is showing 
for lard—a linerless paper pail. 


(Advertisement) 


sho packaging industry another new package | 
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NEW BUSINESS 


Tune-Up 

An auto manufacturer who wanted to 
find out how his dealers handled their 
service stations, recently sent a repre- 
sentative out on the road incognito, in a 
brand new car, to stop at the various 
stations and ask to have his motor 
checked over, in case it needed a little 
adjusting. Though the car was in A-l 
condition all the way, the representative 
came back with the report that he hadn't 
been able to get away from any station 
with a bill of less than $4, and once hit 
a high of $18. That's service, all right. 


Furniture and Housewares? 


Year AFTER YEAR, the annual July furni- 
ture and housewares market in Chicago 
seems to get further and further from 
reality. Time was when the show really 
did display what you and I could, with 
a straight face, call furniture and house- 
wares. Now it’s got to the point where 
even old-hand buyers totter out of Chi- 
cago’s Merchandise Mart, amazed at 
what they've got on their hands. 

In the of this 
vear’s show, for instance, one manufac- 


housewares division 
turer was trying to promote harmony at 
the breakfast table with an electric waffle 
iron to “make four at a time, avoid fam- 
ily fights.” Another manufacturer had a 
Robot Coffee Maker which, unfortunate- 
ly, won't measure out the coffee and 
water for vou, but will take care of ev- 
erything from there on—even to keeping 
the coffee hot for as long as you're willing 
to pay the electric bil. The same manu- 
facturer displayed a Coffee Pot With 8 
Lives—with a wheel inside it containing 
8 fuses, so that when one blows, you just 
turn the wheel a notch and keep perk- 
ing. And, just to make breakfast a com- 
pletely effortless meal, there was even a 
clock-controlled egg-boiler, with bells on. 
Nobody has turned up yet with a ma- 
chine that will run down to the corner 
and get more oranges, though. 

In the floor covering division this year 
Alexander Smith wa:, wowing them with 
fluorescent carpets, whose patterns gleam 
in the dark. In the furniture section there 
was a chest of drawers, with glass port- 
holes in the shirt drawer—for the Beau 
Brummel who can’t remember which pile 
he put that dusty pink number in. For 
people who like to read and/or eat in bed 
—the loafers—there was a bed whose 
headboard slanted back. For people who 
like Turkish-rocking, there was an up-to- 
date version of the old Turkish-rocker 
—with roller bearings. And there was 
a line of furniture upholstered in cloth- 
ing textiles, which merchants hope will 
start a craze for ensembles, to be plugged 
by the slogan, “Buy a davenport to 
match your dress.” 


As proof that it matters very | ‘tle 
what you or I think about all this the igh 
—orders exceeded last may 
despite the war, by anywhere from | 
(floor coverings) to 27% (curtains ond 
drapes). And like it or not, by this | me 
next year you'll probably be squattin. in 
your Turkish-rocker, upholstered to 
match your canary yellow suit exa 
reading by the light of your fluorescent 
rug, while your Coffee Pot With 8 L. ves 
methodically blows out its fuses one by 
one. 


From the Mailbag 


Tus Lerrer, which came in to us the 
other day, is guaranteed to make ayy 
man who has a stenographer THINK 


Gentlemen: 

Found in your magazine issue of July 
6th, the three lowest forms of life nanw 
the stenographer, the typist, and the 
typist’s husband, 

In vour otherwise interesting article 
entitled “Production Man Knudsen P 
duces,” the picture caption mentions tht 
Knudsen’s bow even goes to stenograply 
The body of the article, page 17, state 
“If he meets a stenographer he knows he 
bows from the waist with a smile 
leaves the voung lady a-flutter.” Again 
“Knudsen bends just as low when he is 
introduced to the typist’s husband.” 

No doubt this is due to the fact that 
the greatness of his heart, Mr. Knudsen 
truly believes that as great courtesy is cue 
the ‘stenographer as the President. Bus 
sess Week obviously thinks this a remark 
able and newsworthy performance. The 
second assistant auditor in charge of out 
or even possibly the office 


+) 


going breezes 

manager in charge of changing the water 

on the flowers——but a stenographer! And 

are there no limits to democracy ?—even 

the typist’s husband, the perfect amoeba! 
Very truly yours, 

(Miss) Ruth E. Shevlin 
Secretary-stenographer-typist 
(No amoeba yet) 


Now that Miss Shevlin brings it up, 
we feel a little bad about putting the 
typist’s husband in a spot like that. But 
we'll hold our ground as to the stenog 
rapher and typist. Maybe it’s a bitter 
commentary on the times, but it’s still 
news to us when a boss bows from the 
waist to his secretary—and we'll bet it 
is to her too. 


Sam Blank, Salesman 
Sam Bank is a salesman. Sam sells sus 
penders on the sidewalk in Brooklyn. Last 
week Sam was hauled into court on a 
charge of peddling without a license. But 
Sam is a salesman. First he talked him 
self out of a $1 fine, and then he sold 
four pairs of suspenders (at 25¢ each) to 
the judge, the cop who arrested him, and 
two court attendants. Net profit—sl 
saved and $1 earned—$2. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


(Business Week Bureau) 
if the New Dealers can make them 
ek. the two main issues in the Presi- 
lential campaign will be the Hoover 

record and Wendell Willkie’s tieup with 
tility holding companies. They also 

hope to capitalize the national-defense 

‘csue, basing their attack on (1) fail- 

ure of the Republicans to do anything 

for the Army and Navy from 1921 to 

1938, and (2) the opposition to bigger 

defense appropriations by so many Re- 

publicans in Congress since Roosevelt 


took office. 


Old Saw—and a New One 


Hoover is still the pet target, as he 
was in 1932 and 1936. Democratic ora- 
tors will continue to hark back to the 
closed banks, the unemployment, and 
the fear of 1982 rather than confine 
themselves to things that have hap- 
pened in the last seven years. 

Willkie will trade punch for punch 
on the holding-company issue, The sound 
waves of Bankhead’s oratory had hardly 
died away before Willkie, without men- 
tioning names, took pokes at Roose- 
velt’s private-business record by making 
allusions to vending machines and Ger- 
man-mark speculation. He thereby served 
notice that he will hit in clinches if that’s 
the way it is going to be—that it is up 
to the Democrats whether the belt is 
right under the ribs or down around 
the knees. 


All Things to All Men 


PLENTY OF ORATORY on the war is now 
assured, though both parties straddle the 
issue. Neither party denies it will give 
Britain all the aid it can if the war 
continues, and both promise not to send 
troops to Europe. (Since there's no place 
to send them right now, this promise 
seems safe enough—at least for the 
duration of the campaign.) But the 
straddling at Chicago satisfied Senator 
Wheeler, which means there will be no 
third party. The war-peyce plank of 
both conventions was frankly drafted 
to keep both isolationists and belliger- 
ents in line. 

Of course, “not sending our boys to 
Europe” does not mean abstinence from 
provocative words and actions by the 
candidates, keynote speakers, or gov- 
ernment officials. 


Hitler Threat Is Theme 


Don’t overLook the possibility that Hit- 
ler and/or Churchill may change the 
issues of the campaign. Either a nego- 
tiated peace or a conquest of Britain 
in the four weeks that so many “ex- 
perts” predict would certainly alter the 
picture. 

However, no European development is 


likely to dissipate fear of what Hitler 
may do in this hemisphere. Hence, it’s 
a pretty sure bet that national defense 
will continue to be uppermost in folks’ 
minds, 

Willkie will argue that he is compe- 
tent and can achieve it economically and 
efficiently; the Democrats will insist that 
the plain people just can't trust anyone 
who has been connected with the electric 
business. 


Proceeding without Contracts 


Tue TANGLE into which defense plant 
amortization plans were thrown by the 
announcement that Vinson-Trammell 
profit limitation was out and that the 


whole system would be re-studied and 


Branch of the CAA 


Harris & Ewing 


The final detail in the reorganization 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
was taken care of this week with the 
Harllee Branch 


(above) as chairman of the new 


appomtment of 


Civil Aeronautics Board, to replace 
Robert Hinckley, who shifts to the 
post of Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce under Harry Hopkins (p. 42). 
The reorganization, which started 
when President Roosevelt abolished 
the Air Safety Board this spring and 
put the entire organization within 
the Commerce Department, has been 
bitterly opposed by the aviation in- 
dustry. Branch comes to his new job 
from the Post Office Department. He 
was in charge of air mail contracts 
when the Air Corps was flying the 
mail in 1934. 


liberalized in the tax bill threatened for 
a few days seriously to delay the defense 
program. Hundreds of millions in con 
tracts were held up by ignorance of the 
terms 

Manufacture is now proceeding, how 
ever, on the assurance, supplied by “let 
ters of intent,” that businesses now un 
dertaking to furnish defense needs will 
be given retroactively all advantages 
which might accrue on later contracts 
through liberalization of profit restriction 
* Consolation: Even the government 


can cut red tape on occasion 


Federal “Rubber” Plants? 


Evwarp R. Srerrinivs, Jr, in charge of 
the Advisory Commission's Materials 
Division, prophesied ata press pow-wow 
that adequate supplies of critical and 
strategic materials would be available 
(page 24). On the basis of private in 
formation, the lines along which Stettin 
ius and his aides are working to devise a 
plan for the elimination of threatened tin 
and rubber shortages can now be filled in 
The $30,000,000 smokeless powder plant 
to be built with government money neat 
Louisville for lease and operation by du 
Pont holds the answer 

For the production of huge quantities 
of swnthetic rubber the government will 
build the plants and these will be turned 
over for operations to “companies which 
know how to do the job.” 

These companies, controlling the syn 
thetic rubber formulas, are reported to 
have agreed in Washington conferences 
on the basic pattern. Number of plants, 
locations, other details are to be an 
nounced later 
* Scrap: A complementary plan under 
consideration by the commission looks to 
a more complete collection and utilization 
of old rubber and tin. Only a third of our 


rubber waste now is reclaimed 


RFC Needs Funds 

Fixnancian wirzarps do a bit of figuring 
and emerge with the conclusion that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. may soon 
have to ask Congress for more money. 
They put the problem this wav: The de 
fense plans call for expenditures of 
roughly $10,000,000,000, Possibly indus 
try will ask for &3,000,000,000 to expand 
plant capacity (page 22). The RFC now 
has roughly $1,000,000,000 available for 


loans 


Trade Barriers Trip Army 


Amxty OFFICERS are wondering if state 
trade barriers are going to be added to 
other horrors of war. The speculation is 
provoked by difficulties encountered in 
moving a mechanized-artillery outfit from 
Seattle, Wash., to Camp Ord, near Mon 
terey, Calif. Commercial vehicles had to 
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STEAM DELIVERY 
EVEN, ECONOMICAL 


Webster Moderator System Heats 
Offices Comfortably in Well- 
Known Office Building 


ALL SECTIONS EVENLY HEATED 


Requires Approximately 15 P.C. 
Less Steam than the Estimate 
which Led to Modernization 


MODERNIZE RADIATOR TRAPS 


Washington, D. C.—The Munsey Build- 
ing, 1329 E Street, has achieved steam 
heati comfort at low cost as the result 
of a Webster Heating Modernization Pro- 
gram carried out in 1937. 

Offices in this 
well-known Wash- 
ington building are 
heated to the desired 
temperature with a 
Webster Moderator 
System of Steam 
Heating. A Webster 
Outdoor Thermostat 
adjusts the basic 
rate of steam de- 
livery to 720 radi- 
ators with every 
change in weather 
or wind direction. 

Overheating and 
underheating have 
been reduced to a 
minimum. 

The Owners of 
the Munsey Building are well satisfied 
with the economy of the modernized 
heating system. 

Steam consumption figures for the 

riod, January to June, 1938, show that 
he Munsey Building is now using ap- 
proximately 15 
the estimate which led to the installation 
of the Webster Moderator System. 

One feature of the heating installation 
was the modernization of 720 radiator 
traps. The original trap bodies did not 
have to be removed. Placed in the old 
trap bodies, Webster Trap Attachments 
with genuine Sylphon Bellows give the 
Munsey Building new trap effectiveness. 

The Munsey Building is owned by The 
Munsey Realty Company. F. Wallace 
Stoever is Real Estate Manager. E. E. 
Perry is Chief Engineer. 

The National Heating Co., of Wash- 
ington, D. C., acted as modernization 
heating contractors. There is a total of 
27,600 sq. ft. of installed direct radiation. 
A new Nash Vacuum Pump was installed 
as part of the modernization program. 


Low 
HEATING 
COST 


GET THIS BOOK .. . Read the 
fact stories about economy and 
comfort in the heating of 144 
buildings. No exaggerated 
i claims. No promises. Just 64 
pages of heating results. Ask 
tor "Performance Facts." 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Hearing 
Representatives in 65 principal U. S. Cities—Est. 1888 


Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C 


be chartered to transport the animals 
and 
ment was held up by conflicting state 


some other accessories. The move- 


regulations on out-of-state trucks. Main 


points at issue were the lengths and 


weights of trailers. 


Congress on Job Again 


‘onGreEss will return to its duties nomi- 
nally next Monday. Actually little will 
be done until the week of July 29. A 
“gentlemen’s agreement” taboos contro- 
versial subjects during the week follow- 
ing the Democratic National Convention 


~ 


recess. Hearings will begin before a 
House appropriations sub-committee 
Monday on the President’s latest na- 


tional-defense appropriation request for 
almost %5,000,000,000. Congress may 
make this proposal the chance to study 
trends in the defense program, but no 
serious delay on the bill is anticipated. 


Now—the Tax Bill 


Moves toward the new tax bill are ex- 
pected immediately, with emphasis upon 
the excess profits tax. Amortization is so 
pressing a subject it would not be sur- 
prising to see a special resolution giving 
statutory authority to the five-year amor- 
tization of plants built for national de- 
fense, put through well in advance of 
the excess-profits proposal. 


Wire-Tapping O.K.? 


r cent less steam than | 


FAcING PROLONGATION of the session 
until probably October, members are not 
disposed to rush things. Twelve rules to 
give privileged status to that many pieces 
of legislation are ready to be called up 
in the House. Among them are bills to 
establish a national land policy, to pro- 
vide for labeling fabrics containing wool, 
to provide for civilian relief in Poland, to 
increase the capital of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., to regulate investment 
trusts, and to permit wire-tapping in the 
interests of national defense. 

Most important measure remaining on 
the Senate calendar is the Logan-Walter 
measure, the “lawyers” bill,” to require 
fixed rules by administrative agencies. 
Approved by the House some weeks ago, 
arguments against this measure in the 
Senate will be that it is untimely, that 
it hampers quick action by administra- 
tive agencies, would endanger national 
defense. 


May Thaw Housing Funds 
Aso on the Senate calendar, with some 
amendments to be proposed, is the bill 
to protect the Federal Reserve System 
and its member banks against suits that 
grow out of conflicting claims for prop- 
erty held for foreign claimants. 

A substitute House bill affecting the 
United States Housing Authority is ex- 
pected to be presented and passed, early 
in August. It will add sufficient appro- 
priations to the low-rent subsidy to “un- 
freeze” $150,000,000 of the original $800,- 
000,000 lending authority of that agency 
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God Bless Both Parties 


Birrerest issue to date betwee 
Republicans and Democrats is us | 
of a campaign song. The G.OP 
had Radio Star Margaret Speak 
sing Irving Berlin’s anthem, “Go: 
Bless America,” just before Goy 
ernor Stassen’s keynote address a! 
Philadelphia. The band plugged i: 
heavily during the entire conven 
tion. Last week, G.O.P. headquar 
ters in Washington announced that 
Berlin had given permission to us« 
the song in the campaign. 
Democrats like the 
ber. Immediately after concluding 
Chicago 


also num- | 
his keynote address at 
Temporary Convention Chairman 
Bankhead announced that the par 
ty had received thousands of re 
quests to make “God Bless Amer 
ica” the convention song and that 
the old radio and night club 
crooner, Harry Richman, would 
sing it for the convention, with the 
delegates joining in. 
Just what part this 
play in the campaign is not known 


song will 
yet, but a song can be important 
in striking the proper psychological 
background—witness the “Happy 
Days Are Here Again” of 1932. 


which has been tied up because of this 
lack. 

The Senate-approved bill for federal! 
inspection of coal mines has a revived 
chance in the House due to prolongatio: 
of the but 
exists in the lower branch. 


session, strong oppositior 


No Wage-Hour Precedent 


Don’t assume that all bars are down on 
overtime work because Wage-Hour Ad 
ministrator Fleming decided—against thy 
advice of his lawyers and in opposition 
to a long-standing ruling—that workers 
on gravel dredges in the Potomac are 
sailors and can therefore work more than 
#2 hours at straight time. Case was ver) 
special: The workers themselves wanted 
to work longer and, because Smoot Sand 
& Gravel provides nearly all concrete 
aggregate in the District, an argument 
over 60 men delaying urgently- 
needed defense office space. 


P.S. 

Srrictness of buying by the military 
was impressed on manufacturers who 
have been asked to figure on ammuni- 
tion carts for the Marine Corps. Some 
refused to make bids because tolerances 
applicable to automotive works are re- 
quired... . Accuracy of German bomb- 
ings forces an American engineer to won- 
der if the Nazis have stolen the United 
States bombsight and revives speculation 
as to whether it will be revealed to the 


British. 
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140 BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


1940 


JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


1923-25=100 
90 


NOV DEC 


PRODUCTION 


Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. 4-week daily av. in 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 
TRADE 

Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)......++++++++ 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)........ 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)................. cccccceceeece 
Money in Circulati (Wed day series, 


Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)..........++ 
PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)........ 
Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, TTT 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............. 
Wheat (Ne. 2, herd winter, Kaneas City, bu)... 
Cotton (middling %”, ten designated markets, TTT 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...... 
FINANCE 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Bza issues, Moody’s) ........--- ° 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues duc or callable after twelve suastd.. 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)........-- sees 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......-- 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)............. 
BANKING (Millions of doilars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks............-- eccecseces 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks........ 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks........ cococcee 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks... ° 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 
Other Securities Held, reporting member 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)...........- 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series).......... eccecs 
STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard ones 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard 
90 Stecks, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... eee 


Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)....... 


* Preliminary, week ended July 13th. ¢t Revised. § Date for “Latest 


§Latest 
Week 


*127.5 


86.8 
62,176 
$14,580 
2,483 
3,561 
1,424 


Preceding 
Week 


125.9 


Month 6 Months 


Ago 
123.2 


87.7 
93,635 
$12,890 
2,516 
3,816 
1,345 


Ago 
123.6 


84.8 
111,330 
$9,274 
2,593 


Week” on each series on request. 
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86.4 56.4 
51,975 61,610 
$11,339 $7,880 
2,265 2,324 
3,602 3,592 3,530 
1,355 1,753 1,173 
75 76 73 69 69 
50 49 45 45 45 
$3,509 $5,272 $4,039 $4,404 $4,128 
$7,884 $7,924 $7,717 $7,463 $7,041 
155.8 156.5 156.4 165.5 142.0 
$37.68 $37.72 $37.76 $37.09 $35.85 
$18.38 $18.71 $19.92 $17.67 $15.04 
10.823¢ 10.835¢ 11.4586 12.408¢ 10.250¢ 
. $0.70 $0.72 $0.80 $1.01 $0.65 
2.69¢ 2.70¢ 2.76¢ 2.87¢ 2.85¢ 
10.23¢ 10.26¢ 10.49¢ 10.71¢ 9.29¢ 
$0.971 $0.990 $1.036 $1.108 $0.876 
20.95¢ +20.72¢ 22.196 19.18¢ 16.68¢ 
4.78% 4.84% 5.13% 4.86": 4.83% 
2.30% 2.29% 2.41% 2.28" 2.16" 
0.56% 0.61% 0.80% 0.46“ 0.45% 
1.00% 1.00"; 1.00% 1.00% 1.00 
261 259 245 277 272 
20,824 20,510 20,615 18,823 17,368 
ary 23,683 23,586 23,661 23,131 22,023 
tho 4,447 4,438 4,377 4,363 3,887 
ry 848 851 916 1,170 1,174 
11,642 11,607 11,614 11,177 10,646 
me 3,580 3,517 3,578 3,308 3,246 
nes 6,830 6,810 6,607 5,377 4,447 
~~ 2,491 2,503 2,523 2,504 2,569 
b- 
= 95.2 94.6 96.2 117.6 114.7 
ed 26.3 26.2 24.9 30.7 28.2 
on 61.9 61.9 56.8 69.8 68.7 
he 79.4 79.0 79.0 96.5 94.0 
319 +274 886 771 1,156 
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where you please 


—with your mind 


at ease! 


Telephone ahead to check reservations 
and arrange visits with friends along the 
way. Telephone home to reassure the rest 
of the family and get the office news. 

It’s fun to share your fun by telephone. 
Breaking 80, hooking a big one, snowball- 

; ing in summer sun, all pack a double thrill 
Sails and salt water — palms and pools — when you tell some one far away about it! 
*dobe and desert — saddles and snow caps 
—Long Distance will help you have a ~ 
carefree vacation wherever you go! airline miles were reduced May 1.) 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the New York World's Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 
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WEEK 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Bearish psychology develops in Wall Street on 
theory that defense spending is overrated as factor in 
near-term expansion. But record construction contracts 
indicate government money has started to go to work. 


Tus is A PERIOD in which business is 
better than sentiment. For several weeks 
both stock and commodity markets have 
shown little inclination to take seriously 
the rising level of profits of American 
corporations (page 50) or the rising level 
of consumption which must inevitably 
flow from the country’s rapidly develop- 
ing defense expenditures. Indeed, the 
stronger business becomes—and Business 
Weex’s Index this week reached another 
new high for the vear—the greater the 
speculative boredom. In Wall Street 
there is a theory: That the higher busi- 
ness goes, the sooner and farther it must 
fall. The reasoning runs like this: 


The Bear Line 

(1) There has been a lot of over- 
excited advertising of the defense pro- 
gram. But the money will not be spent 
immediately. In the meantime, business 
men have been accumulating inventories 
far beyond immediate needs. 

(2) England’s defeat is imminent, and 
neither the markets nor business men 
have fully discounted it. 

(3) When the defeat comes, there will 
be a wave of pessimism; business men 
will hesitate to buy, inventories will be 
permitted to run off, and a general indus- 
trial slowdown will result. Business in- 
dexes will tumble. 

(4) The decline will be aggravated 
by the loss of export business to Britain 

-for resumption of peacetime trade with 
a German-dominated Europe won't oc- 
cur rapidly enough to take up the slack. 

(5) Finally, Americar. business will 
not be particularly profitable anyway: 
there will be higher taxes and our manu- 
facturers will have to compete with low- 
paid German labor, and Germany prob- 
ably will be able to undersell in world 
markets, including South America. This 
will tend to depress profits, prices, wages, 
and the standard of living. 


Fact vs. Logic 


But this logic, however compelling, is 
baldly negated by a crucial fact of the 
week: Heavy construction contracts 
awarded reached the second highest 
weekly total on record, according to fig- 
ures compiled by Engineering News- 
Record; and if $47,000,000 of contracts 


for defense works in U.S. possessions 
are included, the weekly total would sur- 
pass the all-time high of $181,886,000 for 
a week, reached during March, 1930. 


Cost-Plus Speeds Things 

Of the total contracts, a major part 
represented federal construction for de- 
fense purposes; which proves that the 
government is getting its preparedness 
program under way. Moreover, since 
most of the lettings were on a cost-plus 
basis, there will be no long delays in 
starting. It is a truism in the engineering 
construction field that, once a cost-plus 
contract is signed, work starts 

Unquestionably, a British defeat would 


come as a shock to business, Though the 
idea is no longer strange, the actual event 
would be depressing. Also, numerous do 
mestic business dislocations would ensue 
—specifically, munitions orders would be 
cancelled and it would take time to trans 
fer them to this government 


$10,000,000,000 Is Big Business 


But there is a danger in overstressing 
the war's course as a direct and dominant 
influence on business Things have 
changed since Anglo-French orders were 
the main prop to this country’s heavy in 
dustries. Now our own defense program 
has attained a stature far greater than 
foreign war orders. And though it is true 
that the defense buying is still very much 
in its initial phase, it is gathering mo 
mentum. Defense THOTES Is to be spent on 
an accelerating scale——possibly running at 
an annual rate exceeding $10,000,000,000 
during next year. That would be twice 
the value of the output of the automobile 


IN THE OUTLOOK=THE AUTO CHANGEOVER 
Automobile production, odjusted for holidays 


$ 1939 


Automobile manufacturers this year 
are stealing another march on the 
calendar. Some plants already are 
working on new models, while all 
companies are racing to finish up 
1940 runs for full production of 1941 
cars. Low point probably will come 
around Aug. 1—at least two weeks 
ahead of last year’s low, and, as the 
chart plainly indicates, nearly two 


months ahead of the 1937 bottom. 
This speed-up in the changeover pe- 
riod has the effect of stabilizing em- 
ployment in the motor industry. 
There is no long period of tapering 
off, as in 1937. Instead, production 
holds on a fairly high plateau, then 
there is a sharp drop, after which, as 
last year, operations start up again 
on a steep incline. 
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industry in a good year; three times our 
export trade in 1939. 

Thus defense seems destined not only 
to prop up business even if we lose most 
of our foreign trade, but to provide a 
definite impetus for expansion in the 
heavy industries. That means increased 
employment and increased expenditures 
on consumers’ goods—signs of which have 


already developed: Weekly department 
store sales increases over 1939 are widen- 
ing; automobile volume so far this month 
has recorded an unusually large gain over 
both June and the corresponding period 
of last vear—this with 1941 models com- 
ing out not many weeks hence! 

Of course, if everything happens as 
they expect, the bears have a case. But, 
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first, the Germans must win a qui: 
tory and, second, the defense 
must run into snags and bottle 
Right now, it seems safer to tru 
business statistics than the beari. 
sumptions, and to anticipate—if t}) 
ends—not much worse than an a 
but temporary business decline (/ 
Jul6’40 p14). 
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CLEVELAND 
For a month now, steel operations 


capacity, and the rise in retail trade 
has slowed down. 
At present, automobile parts and ac- 


tween. Some companies have com- 
pleted work on 1940 model require- 


ments and are producing for 1941 


are winding up on 1940 parts. As 


soon as Toledo, Akron, and 


will compare favorably with the steel 
centers—Pittsburgh, Wheeling, and 
Youngstown. 


Consumer Goods Industries 


In the coming weeks, payrolls will 
also be rising in the armament-fabri- 
cating plants—as government appro- 
priations are translated into actual 
orders. The consumer goods indus- 
tries—shoes, bakery products, china 
and glassware, and clothing—have not 
participated markedly in the current 
upswing; but customarily they are 
more stable than the heavy goods en- 
terprises. 

And on the whole, this Reserve dis- 
trict offers outstanding opportunities 
for retail distribution. During the first 
five months of the year—when busi- 
ness generally slumped—heavy-goods 
industries here were hard hit. But now, 
with business on the rise, and national 
defense orders predominant, payrolls 
and buying power throughout this 
area should rank with the best that 
the country has to offer. 


The Regional Business 


Business in this key in- 
dustrial area has reached a_ plateau. 


have been holding around 85% of 
cessory companies are betwixt and be- 


lines; others are in the middle of the 
changeover period, while still others 


other 
automobile accessory centers get roll- 
ing along on full 1941-model output 
(which is expected to run high) retail 
sales gains registered in those cities 


Outlook 


"152.316 sa. mi pop 12.028,000 
RicumMonp— All over this Reserve dis- 
trict industrial operations are advanc- 
ing. The steel rate at Sparrows Pt., 
Md., is double that of a year ago: 
West Virginia coal mining is expand- 
ing; and Virginia-North Carolina to- 
bacco manufacture is at a new high. 
And, most significant, the big cotton 
textile industry of the Carolina Pied- 
mont increased its output in the past 
six weeks, contra-seasonally. Back- 
logs are now sufficient to sustain oper- 
ations for some weeks. 


Ship and Car Building 

Moreover, outstanding freight car 
and ship contracts insure enlarged 
payrolls in Virginia. The more than 
$400,000,000 of war and merchant 
shipbuilding on order at Hampton 
Roads is taxing the capacity of yards 
there, promising new construction and 
increased employment. At Roanoke, 
railroad shops and freight car builders 
are again hiring men to cope with the 
business on hand. 

However, income gains are not too 
evenly distributed. Cotton export 
prospects are unpromising (BW— 
Jul6’40,p14) and during the last two 
months the tobacco outlook has not 
improved (BW—May18'40,p14) . Un- 
less the government supports prices, 
rural retail sales are apt to lag in the 
southern agricultural half of this re- 
gion. Outside the tobacco and cotton 
areas, income from diversified agri- 
culture should be up to 1939 levels— 
at the least. 

Southern West Virginia and Balti- 
more are leading this district in sales 
gains—automobiles, furniture, depart- 
ment store merchandise. This is to be 
expected of coal and steel centers when 
the heavy industries are working over- 
time. 
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Twin Crries—Last month’s hot dry 
winds blew away farmers’ high hopes 
of bumper 1940 incomes. The weather 
wiped out most of the estimated gain 
in the spring wheat crop after bad 
markets in May had pulled the price 
down from $1. So farmers took it in 
two ways: in price and volume. 

As a result, spendable farm income 
will not run much 1939, let 
alone come up to spring expectations 
of a 10% gain. An indicated 35% rise 
in flax output is about offset by a 17% 
drop in corn. Potatoes, with prices 
high and acreage up to last year, ought 
to be a good money crop. Livestock 
income will be only fair—the rise in 
hog prices has come late for bulk mar- 
ketings. 


above 


Iron Demand Up Sharply 


But industrial employment and pay- 
rolls have been expanding. Both in 
Duluth and here durable goods indus- 
tries have advanced output. Move- 
ments of iron ore from the Duluth 
and Superior docks is providing a big 
boost in employment — Ironwood, 
Mich. and Mesabi Range mines have 

‘revised upward their season’s estimates 
of ore shipments from 52,000,000 to 
62,000,000 tons; this would rival the 
1937 total. Copper mining, around 
Helena and Butte, Mont., continues 
50% higher than last year. 

In the first six months, retail trade 
has reflected the high level of early 
farm income. Whereas country de- 
partment store sales ran 9% ahead of 
1939, volume in such industrial cen- 
ters as Duluth, Superior, and the Twin 
Cities was up only 4%. But now, with 
the agricultural outlook less promising 
and with industrial operations advanc- 
ing, this relationship probably will be 
reversed, 


The Regional Outlook surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 
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Holes in “Hemisphere Defense” 


Plan for American economic union faces wide 
differences among governments at Havana conference. 


brings long list of practical questions from business men. 


fue Americas have reached a turning 
oint in their history. Not a great deal 


nay be accomplished at the Havana con- 
rence to study plans for the “economic 


lefense of this hemisphere,” but by the 
time the conference adjourns, Americans 
from Hudson Bay to Magellan Strait 
will have a pretty clear idea where they 
are headed. 

What is troubling old hands in the Pan 
{merican diplomatic and trading world 
is the undisputed fact that the 21 na- 
tions which are sending delegates to the 
meeting are in serious disagreement over 
solutions to the three main questions: 

(1) What is to be done about the 
American possessions of the various Euro- 
pean powers in case a transfer in owner- 
ship, contrary to the Monroe Doctrine, is 
attempted as a result of the war? 

(2) Is it possible to devise a workable 
plan for hemisphere defense which will 
he acceptable to all of the 21 republics? 

(3) Can the whole western hemisphere 
be molded into a smoothly-running eco- 
nomie bloc such as Hitler proposes to 
create in continental Europe? Or is such 
a plan necessary? 

Washington is more worried over the 
colonial question than any of the other 


nations. Britain, France, Holland, and 


Denmark have possessions which are in- 
volved (map, p.16). Germany has already 
defeated 


the last three countries. The 


Harrie & Ewing 
Though he works hard to keep in the 
background, Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull remains the moving spirit 
behind the Havana conference. 


British moved into the vital Dutch-owned 
oil-refining islands of Curacao and Aruba 
immediately after Germany overran the 
Netherlands. Washington made no real 
protest because it was unprepared at the 
moment to define its own Monroe Doe- 
trine stand in the case. But when the new 
totalitarian government in’ France re- 
fused to hand its fleet over to the British, 
and broke off diplomatic relations with 
London, new problems arose. Important 
units of the French fleet were at France's 
Martinique base in the Caribbean. The 
issue still has not been settled 

Cuban delegates are expected to pro- 
pose at the Havana meeting that the Pan 
American nations form a joint 
torate to take over all of Europe's col- 


protec 


onies in this hemisphere in case of an 
emergency. But how are the administra- 
tion and defenses to be divided without 
creating jealousies? 


Skeptical of “Protection” 


Argentina has made it plain that 
it has no more desire to be “protected” 
by the United States than by 
European power. Brazilian and Chilean 


officials have voiced the same skepticism 


some 


at times, though no one of the Latin 
American nations has made any progress 
with a scheme to coordinate their own 
very limited defense forces to meet an 
attack from any great power. Even then, 
an honest appraisal of the combined 
strength of their navies and air forces 
would scarcely rate all of Latin America 
above any second-class power in Europe 
Whether they like the Monroe Doctrine 
or not, it has made it unnecessary for 
them until now to maintain more than a 
glorified domestic police force. 

Nevertheless, an effective hemisphere 
defense scheme which would necessarily 
he dominated by the United States is 
likely to prove so unpopular at Havana 
that it will probably have to be aban- 
doned. If this happens, a plan which 
Arthur Krock, well-known Washington 
correspondent of The New York Times, 
has aired in his column recently and 
which he calls the “quarter-sphere” plan, 
will undoubtedly begin to attract wider 
attention. Krock writes: 

“Many familiar with the mili- 
tary difficulties involved in forcible, though 
joint, isolation of the Americas from Eu- 
Asiatic aggressions have been 


persons 


ropean and 
thinking lately in terms ef what is called 
by some the ‘quarter sphere’—-the region 
from the North Pole to the ‘bulge’ of South 
America, ... The whole point of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and of hemisphere defense 
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Argentina is our biggest Latin Amer 


ican market, but in 1938—the last 


full trade year before war and the 
blockade upset the world’s normal 


import business the Argentine 


bought less than 18%» of its imports 
in the U.S. The three bars in this 
chart indicate the size of each of the 
markets in Latin America in three 
milepost years. The charts on the 
map (next page) show what part of 
each country’s imports came from the 
three leading suppliers—Germany, 
the United Kingdom, and the U. 8S. 


is to protect this continent and the United 
States system. The effective military was 
to do this is to define an area of interest 
from Ecuador and the Galapagos to 
Hawaii and Alaska on the west, and from 
the Guianas, Bahamas and West Indies to 
Newfoundland and Greenland on the east 
All present European rights in these zones 
should be acquired by the United States 
by purchase, or, if the British Empire sur 
treaties and 


vives, by rights to essential 


bases.” 

U.S. military experts, fully aware of the 
gigantic task of protecting two coasts 
from the Arctic to Cape Horn, are already 
impressed with the “quarter-sphere” plan. 
But shrinking the Monroe Doctrine from 
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TWO PHASES OF OUR HEMISPHERE PROBLEM: 


(1) What is to be the fate of the British, French, and Dutch colonies in this hemisphere (indicated in black)? 
(2) Can the conferees at Havana work out a successful plan for “hemisphere trade"? (bars show trend of Latin American impor's). 
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KEY TO BARS 
Imports (percent of total) from: 


UNITED STATES 
UNITED KINGDOM 
GERMANY* 

ALL OTHER COUNTRIES 


* for 1913 ond 1925 Germony proper; for 1938 German troding 
bloc, which includes ol! of continental Europe Sevier 
controlled territory. 


Doto: U.S. Bureoy of Foreign and Domestic Commerce . © BUSINESS WEEK 


In bars above, Germany's share of Latin American the old Reich; 1938 includes imports from the countries 
imports in 1913 and 1925 included only shipments from Nazis say are soon to be in their new “economic bloc.” 
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sphere to quarter-sphere proportions 
a serious loss of face. 


. F + interest of business in the history- 

aking conference at Havana is in the 
es for economic defense. 

[he plan for a $1,000,000,000 to $2,- 


ooo “Pan-American trade car- 
which was Washington's original 
to handle worrisome South 
eniean crop surpluses (BW-—Jun29°40, 
has given way in the last few weeks 
more practical proposals for a group 

: five or six surplus commodity corpora- 


For Unmanageable Surpluses 

Scheme of the President's advisers is 
to form a separate corporation to handle 
each of the five or six commodities that 
now overflow Latin American ware- 
houses: corn, wheat, meat, cotton, and 
coffee—and possibly rice and sugar. Each 
corporation would include representatives 
of only those nations which have impor- 
tant surpluses of that particular product. 
The United States would be expected to 
manage and finance the deals. Cost. in 
contrast with the $1,000,000,000 to $2,- 
000,000,000 of the original cartel scheme, 
would be only $250,000,000 to $500,000,- 
000 because only the unmanageable sur- 
plus would be bought. Anything that 
could be sold direct to foreign customers 

-in Europe or the Far East—would be 
handled outside the corporation. 

Questions asked by business men—and 
likely to remain unanswered until they 
come into the discussions at Havana: 

Will surplus commodities be bought 
indefinitely without forcing some measure 
of production control? 

Are we going to pay open-market 
prices for the surpluses we buy? 

Are we going to specify that the dol- 
lars paid for these commodities be spent 
in the United States? 

Is a permanent merchandising organ- 
ization going to be set up to dispose of 
these surpluses, and if so, will business 
be represented or only governments? 


Will U. S. Subsidize Buying? 

There is a second, and larger, group 
of commodities in Latin America which 
the United States can buy simply to 
cover needs now supplied elsewhere or 
to build up wartime stock piles. These 
include tin, wool, linseed, cocoa, hides, 
manganese, and iron ore. 

Is the United States prepared to force 
our buying of these commodities in 
Latin America? Or has the government 
devised some other method of coaxing 
our commodity dealers or big consum- 
ers to fill their requirements in Latin 
America? If production costs for, say 
Bolivian tin, or Brazilian cocoa, or Peruv- 
ian long-staple cotton, are higher than 
in the African or Asiatic countries where 
we now buy these products, are we pre- 
pared to subsidize purchases in Latin 
\merica and charge the loss up to “hem- 
isphere defense”? 

At the Scientific Congress held in 
Washington in May, a plan was worked 
out for the organization of an Inter- 


American Institute of Tropical Agricul- 
ture, to be located in some Latin Ameri- 
can republic on a site which combines 
favorable living conditions with easy 
access to areas capable of producing rub- 
ber, hemp, and tropical vegetable oils. 
And on June 22, Congress voted $500,000 
to be used for investigating areas in this 
hemisphere which might be suitable for 
growing rubber economically. (The 
United States last vear spent ¥180,000,- 
000 in other parts of the world for rubber 
alone.) These two concrete developments 
are the first indications that Washington 
is already attempting to create tropical 
raw material sources in this hemisphere. 

What banks and importers are ask- 
ing is whether or not the government will 
make definite long-term commitments to 
support programs of exploration, invest- 
ment, and development by private indus 
try—whether Washington will support 
them diplomatically in some of the polit- 
ically unstable countries. Again, business 
asks if the Latin American countries are 
prepared to revise their immigration 
laws to allow the influx of labor that is 
necessary—particularly Brazil—for 
large-scale development; and it wonders 
whether United States investors, while 
facing various expropriation moves and 
while holding a billion dollars worth of 
defaulted Latin American obligations, 
are prepared to venture again in a hoped- 
for “new development deal” south of the 
Rio Grande? 

Business realists are not very hopeful 
of results from the Havana conference 
It is too much to believe that a hundred 


7 


vears of inertia in developing a real 
hemisphere solidarity, both economically 
and politically, can be overcome in four 
or five weeks of frantic planning at 
Havana 

But what business has a right to ex 
pect is that out of the discussion at 
this conference will come (1) definition 
of the area—more likely the “quarter 


sphere” than the hemisphere—within 
which Washington intends to operate in 
tensively; (2) some indication of the ce 
gree to which the individual republics 
are willing to cooperate Wholehearted|y 
and the degree to which others will co 
operate only if foreed; (3) a measure of 
how far Washington is actually hoping 
to go toward a “planned foreign trade” 
program: and (4) some idea of just what 
role is assigned to private business initia 


tive in carrying out the program 


Arnold vs. Pullman 


Government charges sup- 
pression of competition, failure to 
operate modern, lightweight cars. 


Tuar Car Mfg. Co 
gets the lion’s share of the orders has long 
rankled with builders of railroad pas 
senger cars and has been especially an 
noying to them in the era of stream 
liners. Pullman-Standard has built almost 
70° of all lightweight cars thus far pro- 
duced, which includes about 27 built 
for its corporate brother, The Pullman Co 
The remainder, 30 , has been shared by 


American Streamliners for Portuguese Railroads. 


Twenty-eight streamlined passenger 
cars arrived safely in Portugal this 
week—purchased from the Edward 
G. Budd Mfg. Co. to provide ultra- 
modern passenger service from Lis- 
bon to Oporto and Irun, on the 
French border. Four cars like the one 
above were loaded intact and lashed 


to the decks to serve as models in 
assembling the other 24 stainless 
steel cars, shipped in sections. Con- 
cerned over safe delivery, the steam- 
ship company surrounded shipping 
activity with complete secrecy and 
even locked this picture up until an 


“all-safe” message was received 
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the field including the railroads’ own 
shops. Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. of 
Philadelphia is the second largest builder. 

A couple of years ago Federal Trade 
Commission investigators searched Pull- 
man and the railroads for facts to sub- 
stantiate charges of unfair trade practices 
which had been laid before it. But the 
FTC apparently dropped it. 


Civil Action Initiated 


Latterly from Thurman Arnold’s anti- 
trust division have emerged rumblings of 
monopoly and the need for divorcing the 
car-building and the equipment-operating 
divisions of Pullman, Inc., the top com- 
pany. Last week at Philadelphia the De- 
partment of Justice cracked down with 
the expected lawsuit. It turned out to be 
a civil action rather than criminal, be- 
cause rates and contracts complained of 
are on public record and hence the gov- 
ernment has been on notice of the facts. 
Named are Pullman, Inc.; its two major 
subsidiaries, The Pullman Co. and Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co.; their of- 
ficers; and 19 directors. 

The government's accusations fall into 
two broad classes: Suppression of car- 
building competition; and charging too 
much for Pullman service. High points 
are allegations that Pullman interests 
“have refused to operate modern light- 
weight railroad equipment purchased by 
the railroads from any manufacturer 
other than the Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co., and have threatened to with- 
draw the existing sleeping car service and 
operations if railroads should buy and 
operate themselves any cars made by 
other manufacturers”; and that the oper- 
ating company “charges the public artifi- 
cial and unreasonably high prices for 
Pullman and exacts 
non-competitive and onerous terms from 
railroads for the sleeping car service 
which it provides.” 


accommodations, 


Charges Surprise Them 


General impression is that Pullman offi- 
cials are more surprised than anyone 
else at the charges. The Pullman Co. has 
long been operating for the Santa Fe in 
one Super-Chief and for the Burlington 


in a couple of Zephyrs a number 
of Budd-built stainless steel sleepers 


which the roads bought and still own. It 
operates on the Milwaukee road a Pull- 
man sleeper service side by side with 
sleepers which the railroad built and oper- 
ates with its own employees. On the two 
Canadian roads Pullman-built and owned 
sleepers operate in trains with railroad- 
built and owned sleepers; the Canadian 
road’s conductor bosses Pullman’s em- 
ployees in his territory, the Pullman con- 
ductor bosses the Canadian personnel 
where he has the responsibility. 

Last week railroad men discussing the 
case were citing, as an example of the 
rails’ freedom to buy equipment where 
they please, the three lightweight all- 
coach trains destined for the three-route 


daily service between Chicago and Miami 
starting next fall (page 26); two trains 
are Budd-built, one Pullman-Standard. 

One charge levelled at Pullman is that 
it owns some 6,000 sleepers, many of 
them more than 20 years old, and in “an 
endeavor to protect these obsolete cars 
from the competition of new types of 
rolling stock, forced the railroads to use 
existing equipment and prevented them 
from operating lightweight, streamlined 
sleeping cars.” As a consequence, it was 
alleged, “the production of modern rail- 
road equipment by independent manufac- 
turers and its use by the railroads have 
been hamstrung.” 

Almost 2,000 of Pullman’s oldest sleep- 
ers are dozing on storage tracks. Pullman 
officials have remarked in recent months 
that their sole reason for not scrapping 
these old-timers is their possible useful- 
ness in a national emergency. Of about 
$,100 Pullman sleeping cars in use right 
now, about 400 are lightweight, with 
another 100 coming from the shops into 
service at the rate of about two a day. 
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The greater share of these mod, : 
is in use on New York Central an: p, 
sylvania through runs. 

The economic function of The | 
Co. is primarily that of providing 
ing car pool from which the ro 
draw cars to meet their seasonal je¢.), 
Railroad observers comment that | 
measure of its effectiveness is tha 
American road which once operat 
own sleepers has given up the ick 

Arnold’s charge that Pullman re;ex ; 
the public are too high seems 1. >» 
a crack at the Interstate Commerce | 
mission than at the company. A yeur 
a half ago the ICC listened to w: 
testimony when the company as} 
a flat 10° increase to plug its regula; 
recurring operating deficit. Then the eon 
missioners voted it a 5°% boost. 

Incidentally, Pullman Co. operations 
May were this week announced as }yriny 
ing a net loss of $201,073, compared wii 
a loss of $84,013 a year ago. Net Joss { 
first five months was as follows: 19% 


$991,132; 1939, $1,138,406. 


Prefabricated Housing—A New Bid 


PHC Housing Corp. has its “bridge-frame” 
model ready for trial. Built on assembly-line basis, for 
quick erection, it looks like a conventional house. 


WHEN THE DEPRESSION was a pup, hous- 
ing was one of the white-hope industries 
that was expected to lead us around that 
corner. And the low-cost prefabricated 
house—the one that could be turned out 
on a mass-production basis and erected 


in a week—was to lead the way. 
Actually, there has been a comfortable 

revival in housebuilding. Last year about 

as many single-family dwellings were 


One advantage PHC Housing Corp. 
claims for its houses is complete in- 
terchangeability of parts. The one- 
room house above becomes one of the 


built as in any of the ’20’s, though apart. 
ment building is still far off. 

Similarly, prefabrication, 
become the major industry its 
boosters predicted, has come along 
Laboratory technicians that a! 
last they have licked the problem o! 
building factory-made dwellings that are 
cheaper than conventional houses and 
that will stand comparison on a con 


while it 


hasn't 


boast 


bigger houses by the simple process 
of dismantling one wall, adding ad«i- 
tional “assemblies,” then putting te 
old wall back up at the end. 
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FOR FASTER, 

EASIER OPERATION: 
Lighter key-stroke 
Flexible keyboard 
One-hand subtraction 
Improved decimal pointers 


Larger, more legible 
answer numerals 


Executives, familiar with the re- 
markable speed, Controlled-Key 
accuracy, and substantial economy 
of the Comptometer, have asked us 
how we found room for so many 
real improvements in the new Model 
M with the Cushioned-Touch. 

The answer is in greater speed ... 
greater quiet... greater ease of op- 
eration... and improved appearance. 
Which, added to the fundamental 
Comptometer advantages, mean 
greater “Comptometer Economy”! 

To learn how the new Model M 
Comptometer, and modern Compt- 
ometer methods, can save time and 
money in the handling of your figure 
work, telephone your local Compt- 
ometer office for a demonstration in 
your office, on your work ... or 
write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


These folks hardly ever works late, since installin’ that new 


NEW FEATURES OF THE MODEL M 
CUSHIONED-TOUCH COMPTOMETER 


FOR GREATER QUIET: 
Mechanism floated 
rubber 
FOR IMPROVED 


FOR MINIMIZED APPEARANCE: no-glare an- 
lever built swer dials and 
o-glare answer dials inside case large, legible 


New color and modern 
simplified lines to har. 


Restful grey-green color = with modern 


MODEL M CUSHIONED-TOUCH 


COMPTOMETER 


GLARE results 
in eye-fatigue 
and lowered 
efficiency. New 


numerals re- 
duce this fa- 
tigue-factor to 
@ minimum. 


COMPTOMETER 
Reg. U. &. Pat. Of. 
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struction basis. The several hundr 
panies that have tried prefabrica 
one time or another have shake; 
to a few whose methods have = A 
sound 

But mass production of hous 
isn’t a reality; it remains a drea 
never fails to stimulate the zea 
ventors and the interest of thous 
potential home owners. 

Currently, that interest is being 
ted by reports of the most an 
attempt to crack that conundrun 
has been made. A new company— 

| 


Housing Corp., with offices in New Yori 
—will make the effort. It hasn’t y: 
a house, but its plans are all laid 


Perseverant Experimenters 

Head of PHC is Ernest W. Pave i 
who spent 15 years in the automobie KB 
business getting imbued with the assen 5 
bly-line technique. Ten years ago }y ‘J 
the prefabricated-house bug and has her 


Large rolls of paper are handled easily with this 32-ton Whiting overhead traveling crane. wathing on 1%; ever sluce. Alene the vs 


he got the interest of responsible 
neers and real estate men—about a score 
of whom have contributed of their tiny 
and money to the extent of several! 
dred thousand dollars. Harvey Wiley Cor- 
bett, senior architect of Rockefeller Cen- 


Paper Mills get 
LONGER SERVICE LIFE 


with this Quiet-Running Crane 


ter, has been one of the prime figures in 
the enterprise. “H” in the PHC company 
name stands for Henry Hasenburger, an 
engineer from Vienna. 

The ten years that the company has 


When a crane is used continuously — as 
in a paper mill warehouse —it must be 
designed to operate smoothly and efh- 
ciently, without undue wear. That's why 
so many paper mills prefer Whiting over- 
head traveling cranes. 

Whiting cranes have many distinctive 
features that reduce wear and mainte- 
nance. For example, they have heavy-duty 
anti-friction roller bearings that keep 
all gears in permanent alignment. They 
have smooth-running precision- cut 


herringbone gears that outlast ordinary 
spur gears at least two to one. Then too, 
they have flexible couplings to transmit 
motor power without binding, tapered 
tread bridge wheels, rotating axle bear- 
ings, and many other features. 
Investigate the Whiting crane. Capac- 
ities from one to 400 tons. Whiting 
Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Ave., 
Harvey, Ill. In Canada: Whiting 
Corp. (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. Makers 
of quality cranes for over fifty years. 


Send for New Booklet—*“How to Write a Traveling Crane Specification” 


It pays to get a quotation on 


THE LONG-LIFE, HERRINGBONE-GEARED, ROLLER-BEARING CRANES 


OVERHEAD 
TRAVELING CRANES 


been in the process of formation have 
been spent in accumulating production 
cost figures, in testing materials. Renting 
space in an old New York movie studio 
it has built and torn down a half dozen 
complete Something like 30 
draftsmen and workers have been em 
ployed in this experimentation. 


houses. 


Savings on Shipping Costs 
The result is a “bridge-frame” type of 
construction (of wood braced with stee 
as opposed to the plywood panel type 
of construction which has been used by 
most prefabricators. PHC thinks its 
“bridge-frame” has important 


panels—it can be more 


advan 
tages over 
economically shipped, and it presents a 
more conventional appearance. To save 
on shipping costs, most houses have been 
made of thin panels, and customers 
haven’t always appreciated that thin 
walls can be cold- and _ heat-resistant. 
The “bridge-frame” will be 
knocked down, can then be assembled 
in a hurry with locking bolts and wedges 
—and will look pretty much like the 
frame of any house that has been liber- 
ally strengthened with steel. 

Unlike the panel house, which usually 
has smooth outside walls, PHC’s houses 
will have old-style lap siding. The siding 
isn’t nailed on, but is hooked into t 
frame. Each board locks the one below 
in place, and the whole wall is tightene:! 
with steel wedges. PHC says two me! 
can side a small house in an hour, whi! 


shipped 
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ndri ‘wo others are putting on a copper roof. 
rication » The company likes to emphasize that 
ike: : js not planning to build standardized 
ve Ve houses: rather that it is building “stand- 


irdized and completely interchangeable 


OUSeS sf assemblies” to be made into houses of any 
ream thas size, plan, or room arrangement desired. 
real of j, Interiors as well as exteriors are a series 
DUSATids of of assemblies. Closets come ready-built, 
like a piece of furniture, and are simply 
Ping 7 locked into the place accorded them by 
ambitions the floor plans. Wall moldings incorporate 
tha: wiring. Bathroom and kitchen fixtures 
nyv—-PH( hook up to a special panel which conceals 
New York pipes and tubing. At the building site. 
t vet < the plumber can make connections in a 
id 3 few minutes instead of spending hours or 
re days “roughing in” the pipes. 
Pon Stresses Volume Economies 
utomohil These things have been done before; 
he assen ; and PHC makes a point of saying that 
go he got 4 there is really nothing new in its houses. 
has heey 4 What the company does think hasn't 
the wa heen done before is the combination of al! 
ible eng : the things it has in mind: utilization of 
it a score i familiar materials, completion of every 
leir tin detail at the factory for either one- or 
eral hin two-story houses, assembly so simplified 
‘iley Cor. : that little skilled labor is needed at the 
Her Cen- building site, and mass production. 
figures in Mass production, PHC thinks, is the 
company real key. As an old automobile man, 
urger, an President Pavey points out that assembly 
costs on a house account for at least 50° 
many has of the total price, whereas on an auto- 
on have mobile they account for less than 3° 
oduction Built the way houses are, with each part 
Renting purchased singly, a %700 automobile 
e studio might cost anything from $10,000 up. AWRENCE was always a pushover for a nice pair of 
If dozen Admitting the hazards of comparisons, cogs and fell like a ton of brick for this mechanical 
like 30 PHC thinks that the economies inher marmalade spreader. “But I don't like streamlined toast,” cries his 
een em ent in volume—of both purchases and wife and now they'll either have to chuck the toast factory or open a 
production—would make it possible to lunch room: a plain case of the wrong machine for the situation. 
put up a house 30% cheaper than one Here it was harmless extravagance — but if it happened with figuring 
of conventional design. machines in any business, it would be serious. 
type of When does PHC intend to get going’ IT CAN’T HAPPEN WITH MONROE 
h steel), One indication is that two months ago M h fi ition 
el type the company bought an 8-acre wood- onroe has so many models it can fit any condition in any business. 
wel Take adding-calculators: Monroe has no less than 24 models! From 
nks its installed machinery, is now starting to the small, hand operated Model L to the great Model A-1, “master 
mind” of all automatic calculating machines. And—Monroe offers 
practical advice, based on thousands of case histories, as to exactly 
which machine best fits your business. 
sents a orders have been announced as yet. 
To save : A In short, only Monroe can give you the 
ve been Company's Big Chance machine plus the figuring edie that fits 
stomers Originally, PHC planned to establish like a glove. Phone the nearest Monroe 
it thin dealerships throughout the country and branch, or write us for literature. 
sistant. to sell packaged houses to individual 
buyers just as automobiles are sold. That 
embled plan is being temporarily tabled for the ing, check writing and check signing machines. 
wedges reason that the company feels that there 
ke the is an enormous volume of big-order busi- Lowest priced keyboard adding- 
ness at the present time—from various | marta ot 
government agencies and from big pri- Spot-proof keyboard. Light weight 
isually vate builders. America’s rush pre- automatic, automatic short-cut mul- 
houses paredness will create housing bottlenecks, = 
siding and PHC hopes to get its start by ; 
to the widening them. It’s known that engi- 
below neers of such government agencies as the 
itene:| Federal Security Administration and the 
» mer Army and Navy have been investigating 
whil: PHC’s plans. MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. + ORANGE, N. 1 
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Who Pays for Defense Plants? 


Although some will be built on government funds 
and operated by industry, others that are extensions of 
private plant will be financed by RFC, Army, and Navy. 


Wasutneton (Business Week Bureau) — 
In conferences between. defense officials 
and business men, one question looms 
above the jumble of confusion with the 
lofty insistence of the Washington Monu- 
ment: 

How is the government going to get 
the increased plant capacity necessary to 
meet military orders—new plant that is 
likely to be useless to producing com- 
panies when the emergency passes and 
orthodox commercial processes return? 

The government can either build the 
new plant itself or help industry finance 
the extension of existing plants. The first 
method will be used in the case of purely 
military supplies, and there has already 
been set up a two-year plan for the ex- 
penditure by the U. S. of $770,500,000 in 
building entirely new plants (see table). 
These will be leased and operated by 
private industry—at least at the outset. 
First to be announced is a $30,000,000 
smokeless powder plant (to be operated 
by du Pont) near Louisville. Most likely 
source of financing for the private com- 
panies that expand plant to participate in 
the $10,000,000,000 defense program is 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. Next 
in importance are the Army and Navy 
funds for advancing 30% on an order 
when a contract is signed. 


4% and Amortization 


If the Defense Advisory Commission 
okays an expansion as necessary to mili- 
tary plans, the company does not need 
a signed contract before negotiating its 
loan. RFC advances are arranged at the 
loan agency offices of the RFC in va- 
rious cities (see table, page 24), finally 
approved by Washington headquarters. 
Officials of these agencies aid in making 
out both the brief preliminary applica- 
tion and the exhaustive formal applica- 
tion. To speed defense orders, formal 
applications may be set aside and loans 
issued on the strength of preliminary ap- 
plications where vital production is in- 
volved. The RFC will not complete a 
loan until the applicant has his signed 
defense contract, but he will get bind- 
ing, if informal, assurance in advance. 

Where no hitches occur, the money on 
a preliminary application should be 
forthcoming in two weeks. At present 
such loans carry about 4% interest. They 
must also carry amortization provisions 


the rate of which—probably five years— 
will depend on the forthcoming war 
profits taxes. 

Apparently, security of such loans will 
be a mortgage on the facilities built with 
the proceeds. The borrower doesn’t have 
to involve his general credit. Hence, the 
RFC and not the manufacturer would be 
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stuck if the defense boom blew up in 4 
couple of years leaving the extra 
pacity idle. 

Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Admi) 
trator, assures manufacturers that 
boys won't meddle with their mana, 
ment, but the tentative procedure 
plies regulation RFC penalties to cert, 
infractions. False statements or pho 
securities used to obtain loans can 
sult in fines and terms in the calaboo 
payment of fees for obtaining loans 
outlawed; and F.D.R.’s distaste for ov: 
blown salaries creeps into the ruli 
against the payment to borrowing co: 
pany members of compensation consi 
ered unreasonable by the RFC. (How 


ever, a few loans have been made which 


contain no reference to salaries.) 
Indications are that the RFC 
finance plant expansions and that t} 
advances of 30% 
by the Army or Navy will be used most!) 


] 


on military contracts 


IN THE NEXT TWo Years, the Army will 
spend $770,500,000 for plants to supply 
military essentials. The following table 
shows how much will be spent in vari- 
ous industries. Although government- 
built, plants will be privately operated. 
Figures shown include only Army plans, 
since Navy needs are not vet available. 
Amounts in the first column will be 
spent this year; those in the second 
column cover the whole program. 
None of the financing needed to 
expand private defense industry is in- 


of 


What the Army Will Spend for New Plants 


Ordnance Plants 


Plants Type of Plants 1940-41 1940-42 
4 Smokeless powder . .$128,000,000 $188,000,000 
a TNT 30,000,000 42,000 ,000 
2 Tetryl 4,000,000 6,000,000 
2 Picric acid ond explosive D. 6,000,000 8,000,000 
2 Cotton purification 4,000,000 6,000 ,000 
2 Ammonium nitrate 14,000,000 18,000,000 
1 Ammonia ... 9,000,000 15,000,000 
18 Shell and bead . 33,000,000 108,000,000 
2 Fuze loading 6,000,000 10,000,000 
2 Small arms ammunition ee 4,000,000 7,000,000 
6 Machine gun and airplane cannon..... ; 24,000,000 36,000,000 
2 Shell machining and shell casting plants. 5,000,000 8,000,000 
2 Armor plate ‘ 6,000 ,000 8,000,000 
4 Ammunition metal components 8,000,000 12,000,900 
3 Proving grounds 9,500,000 28,000,000 
6 Existing manufacturing depen. 6,000,000 19,000,000 
10 Existing ordnance depots 2,000,000 12,000,000 
Total ordnance plants .$309,500,000 $557 ,000,000 

Chemical Warfare Service 
1 Existing arsenal . 4,000,000 
26 Plants for gas defense equipment and materials. 9,000,000 
Total Chemical Warfare Service plants. 13,000,000 
2 Existing manufacturing depots.....................555 5,500,000 
Air Corps 

3 Engine plants 24,000,000 45,000,000 
Grand total . .$453,500,000 $770,500,000 


cluded in this table. Such financing 
must come through 30% advances from 
additional Army funds, from the Presi- 
dent’s $200,000,000 blank check, or 
through the RFC. 

Tentative building priorities line up 
as follows: 

(1) military aircraft production; (2) 
additional ordnance capacity for pow- 
der, TNT, loading, armor plate, and 
aircraft armament; (3) additional chem- 
ical warfare defensive facilities and 
quartermaster manufacturing activities. 
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_— a Suen SECURITY in a troubled world rests solidly on three great 
t the supports—American farms, American factories, and American transportation. 
ne : Because of America’s farms we alone among the great nations of the world 
Osti\ 
can feed all our people regularly, adequately, and unfailingly from the produce 
— of our own land. In this nation we need fear no famine, no blockade. 
Because of our unequaled factories we can, after preparation, produce almost 
anything we require, in almost any quantities. Of products that advance the 
- human welfare, we are the greatest makers the world has ever seen. 
“a Because of our unmatched transportation system —rail, water, air, and high- 
| 
way—we can move people and goods wherever they are needed more speedily 
ip and more efficiently than any other nation. In particular our highways and our 
) motor trucking system have no equals elsewhere. 
a | All these sources of national strength owe much to farm machinery. 
a | Machines make possible our vast farm production. They increase the farmer's 
‘ speed and efficiency. They bring higher crop yields. They combat the effects of 
drouth, pests, and bad weather. 
| 
But farm machines have done much more than this. A century ago it required 
“ nine people living on farms to support themselves and one person in town. To- 
| 
0 day one man on the land supports himself and more than three people in town. 
) 
0 | America’s industrial and transportation greatness has been made possible only 
: by this release of men from toil on the land, brought about by farm machinery. 
“ So America’s First Line of Security is on the farm, manned by the sun-bronzed 
0 army of American farmers—the foundation of our strength as a nation in time 
0 
| of peace or in a world at war. 
: This is the mechanized army of the peaceful fields, relying on machines. For 
2 . 
0 more than 100 years the farm equipment industry and the men and women 
: | in it have supplied this army with constantly better machines. It is our pride 
o that today the American farmers are, beyond all comparison, the most efficient 
) 
; and the best equipped in the world to meet the vital demand for food production. 
There is no weakness in America’s First Line of Security, nor will there be. 
) 
| . 
President 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
TRACTORS e FARM EQUIPMENT ¢ TRUCKS ¢ INDUSTRIAL POWER 
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Where to Get RFC 
Defense Loans 


Locations of loan agencies of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. to 
which all applicants must go (except 
those interested in producing stra- 
tegic and critical minerals, who will 
deal directly with RFC headquarters 
in Washington) are as follows: 


Atlanta, Ga., Federal Reserve Bank Bidg. 

Birmingham, Ala., Watts Bldg. 

Boston, Mass., 40 Broad St. 

Charlotte, N. C., Liberty Life Bldg. 

Chicago, Ill., Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. 

Cleveland, O., Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. 

Dallas, Tex., Cotton Exchange Bldg. 

Denver, Colo., Boston Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 607 Shelby St. 

Helena, Mont., Power Block. 

Houston, Tex., Rusk Bldg. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Western Union Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo., Federal Reserve Bank 
Bidg. 

Little Rock, Ark., 
Trust Co. Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Federal Bidg. 

Louisville, Ky., Lincoln Bank Bldg. 

Minneapolis, Minn., McKnight Bldg. 

Nashville, Tenn., Nashville Trust Co. 
Bldg. 

New Orleans, La., Union Bldg. 

New York, Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Federal Reserve 


American Exchange 


Bank Bidg. 

Omaha, Neb., Woodmen of the World 
Bldg. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Federal Reserve Bank 
Bidg. 


Portland, Ore., Pittock Block. 
Richmond, Va., Richmond Trust Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo., Landreth Bldg. 

San Antonio, Tex., Alamo National Bidg. 
San Francisco, Federal Reserve Bank Bidg. 
Seattle, Wash., Exchange Bldg. 
Spokane, Wash., Columbia Bldg. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Continental Bank 

Bldg. 


for working capital. To tap the latter 
fund, the applicant must show that he 
can’t get the money from other sources 
with sufficient speed. There must be ade- 
quate security. Circumstances will dic- 
tate whether interest is or is not 
charged. Negotiations for such loans 
should be taken up with the military pro- 
curement officer who places the manu- 
facturing contract. Special staffs will be 
set up later to handle such transactions. 

Briefly, the government seeks to re- 
move industry's fear of expansion for a 
huge short-term program by paying for 
the risk. The (probable) five-year amor- 
tization allowance permits a company to 
pay back a fifth of the loan annually 
and to include such payment as cost on 
the government contract. Manufacturers 
whose national defense contracts force 
them to go ahead with plant expansion 
prior to passage of legislation covering 
this allowance and repealing the profit 
limitations of the Vinson-Trammell Act 
will be given “letters of intent” applying 
the benefits of such legislation retroac- 
tively to their contract dates. 

But there are going to be brakes on 
operating profits. The cost-plus contracts 


of the other World War (which paid 


tempting premiums on all sorts of ex- 
penses) is out the window for this war. 
Cost-plus-a-fixed-fee on construction, and 
negotiated lump-sums for manufactured 
products are being used instead. Also, 
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there'll be a hard scrutiny of cost nq 
overhead items. Lastly, it’s an ele: joy 
year and Congress is certain to inclu: . jy 
the coming war profits legislation «ay 
rates that will hurt—bad. 


“No Shortages”--— Stettinius 


Procurement chief sees no immediate threat as 
far as strategic materials are concerned, but indusiry 
sees plenty of “‘ifs,” especially on tin. 


Optimism eExupeD from the “progress 
report” on strategic and critical raw ma- 
terials which was issued by Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr.. over last weekend. He 
told, as procurement chief for the De- 
fense Advisory Commission, of actual 
purchases of antimony and tungsten. He 
reassured the country about the pros- 
pects for the two most vital commodities, 
rubber and tin. And, behind his state- 
ment, was the knowledge that there 
isn’t any immediate danger of shortages 
anyhow. 

Nevertheless, the “progress” he re- 
ported is in most instances of a very 
preliminary character. There are a lot 
of “ifs,” and just as “iffy” as any is the 
progress relating to tin. 

Mr. Stettinius said he had conferred 
with four large smelting companies look- 
ing “toward erection of tin smelting plant 
in the United States.” He didn’t say a 
smelter would be built nor did he say 
who would pay for it in case it were 
built. He carefully avoided saying that 
arrangements had been made to assure 
the United States of a supply of tin ore 
from Bolivia for the simple reason that 
such an agreement is beset by difficulties 
(page 15). 


Réle of Smelting Companies 
Presumably the smelting interests he 
referred to were National Lead, Phelps- 
Dodge, American Smelting & Refining, 
and American Metals. National Lead and 
A. S. & R. smelted tin during the last 
war; the other two have pilot plants in 
operation now. Perhaps they might man- 
age a tin plant for the government, if it 
seems advisable for the government to 
put up such a smelter. More likely, how- 
ever, federal authorities will put up the 
money on very lenient terms for one of 
these companies to do the whole job. 
How much ore can be obtained from 
Bolivia remains a problem. Patino Mines 
is the largest producer, and it is owned 
by the same people who own Consoli- 
dated Tin Smelters, Ltd., in England. 
They probably will lend an ear only to 
a very favorable deal—aunless their Brit- 
ish property should happen to be de- 
stroyed. Nevertheless, in an extremity, 
the metal trade sees no reason why our 
government couldn’t buy out the Boliv- 
ian tin mines. Putting such a prop under 


Bolivia’s tottering finances might even 
have its political advantages. 

Footnote on tin: This country 
vastly cut use through substitutes (//\V’ 
—Jul&’40,p20) . 

Rubber has presented fewer prob 
for Mr. Stettinius and his aides. Prod 
tion of synthetic rubber by the vario. 
processes now available is being steppe! 
up, and it’s a safe guess that he 
promises of further large expansion. H: 
again, in order to get speedily the nece- 
sary new capacity, the government may 
itself build the plants and lease them to 
private operators (page 7). 

At the same time, all the major tire 
companies have conducted extensive e\ 
periments in the fabrication of the syn- 
thetic rubbers. They would scarcely no- 
tice the changeover. 


Chinese Supply Materials 


As to antimony and tungsten (China 
is the main source of supply), experts in 
the metal trade state that there is no 
present shortage. Moreover, they sus- 
pect that the tonnages which have just 
been purchased and started on the long 
sea voyage to this country are largely 
due to the nature of the deal itself. The 
seller was the Chinese government. The 
purchase involved an impressive lineup 
in Washington—the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. and the Treasury’s procure- 
ment division on the buying side, and 
the Maritime Commission on the ship- 
ping end. 

A good deal of interest also attached 
to Mr. Stettinius’ brief statement on 
toluol, essential ingredient of TNT. He 
called attention to the little-known fact 
that a process has been developed for 
producing toluol from petroleum (it has 
been derived from coal tar heretofore). 
This process (BW—Jun22’j0.p30) is not 
expected to require very complicated 
equipment, and apparently important in- 
terests in the oil industry have assured 
Mr. Stettinius that they will get right 
to work on production. 

Heretofore Belgium has been the 
source of much of the flax necessary for 
parachute webbing. To get a line on 
available flax the trade has been can- 
vassed and efforts are being made to 
build up inventories out of this country’s 
unusually large flax crop. 
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THE STATE OF BALANCED ADVANTAGES 


Business Week - July 20, 1940 


“MEANS QUICKER ACCESS 
TO MATERIALS AND MARKETS 


What F.0.B. Illinois 
means to Industry 


Unexcelled transportation facil- 
ities serve all communities. IIli- 
nois has the greatest railroad 
mileage of any industrial state, 
and the finest system of paved 
roads of any state. 

Illinois has abundant sup- 
plies of low cost coal and oil, 
and a network of electric power 
transmission lines interconnect- 
ing all important industrial cen- 
ters, assuring adequate and un- 
interrupted supply of electric 
power. 

Illinois is the center of tool 
and equipment manufacturing. 

Illinois produces and is the 
central receiving point for raw 
materials of all kinds. 

The labor situation in Illinois 
is extremely favorable to manu- 
facturers, witha well-distributed 
supply of labor and a minimum 
of labor unrest. 


jag —-Visualize what “F.O.B. ILLINOIS” on your shipments 
4 means in terms of every factor that contributes to 
FA. . manufacturing costs, distribution—AND PROFITS. 
Investigate the advantages of locating your 

branch plant or new plant in Illinois, in the center of the huge middle west 
market, close to abundant supplies of raw materials. Check the ben- 


efits you will gain from unexcelled transportation facilities, ample 
labor supply, low cost power and fuel, and a strategic central location. 


Special Confidential Report to Executives 


Write the Illinois Development Council at Springfield, Illinois, today for a 
practical presentation of facts about Illinois pertaining to your line of business 
—a report that will enable you to evaluate the manufacturing and sales oppor- 
tunities in Illinois. You will receive data on raw materials, labor, taxes, power, 
fuel, transportation, and product distribution facilities of Illinois as they apply 
to your business. 

Please explain the nature of your business and, if possible, indicate your 
important objectives, so that a truly practical report can be submitted for your 
study and consideration. Your inquiry will be kept strictly confidential, and 
no obligations will be incurred on your part. Address— 


ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL * SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Monthly Index Up 10% in June 
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Business Weex’s Monthly Index of 
Business Activity for June advanced 
to 123.2 from 111.7 in May, a gain of 
10.39%. This represented the great- 
est percentage for any 
month since January, 1935. While 


increase 


still slightly below the post-depres- 
sion highs recorded in December of 
last year, the June figure surpassed 
the best month of 1937, and was the 
highest for any June since 1929, A 
year ago the June index was 99.6. 


Citizenship Trouble 


Automobile companies meet 
difficulties in trying to establish 
status of their employees. 


BiGGest PERSONNEL problem immediately 
facing automobile and automotive parts 
manufacturers is completion of those 
“citizenship surveys” which they started 
in an effort to get their employees cor- 
rectly ticketed as to citizenship status 
(BW—Jun1'40,p37). Despite the lapse 
of several weeks since distribution of the 
first voluntary questionnaires, surveys are 
far from complete in many cases. The 
next step will be to make filing of the 
desired information compulsory, with 
non-conformists subject to layoff or dis- 
missal. 

Birth records of native-born citizens, 
particularly older employees, are proving 
hard to get. One large company found it 
necessary to follow up an original re- 
quirement of birth certificates with sug- 
gestions for alternative proofs of citizen- 
ship, such as affidavits of parents, school 
records, photostatic copies of World War 
registration records, even entries in 
family Bibles. 

However, there is a large question 
whether such proofs would be acceptable 
to the federal government, if they had 
to be submitted to that growing source 
of business and regulation. Immigration 
authorities at the Detroit barrier to entry 
from Canada have been refusing any sub- 
stitution for the standard birth cer- 
tificate. 

No direct government pressure has 
been put on Detroit companies, but it 
is understood that the Army may have 
dropped hints. The National Defense 
Advisory Commission, however, is re- 
ported to be not so pleased with citizen- 
ship drives, and to feel that there is no 


reason to disrupt manufacturing and 
trade because of aliens. 

Observers report that the Defense Com- 
tission’s attitude is somewhat as follows: 

(1) Employers have no right to re- 
fuse employment to, or to fire, an alien; 
(2) forcing an alien to become a citizen 
does not necessarily affect his loyalty; 
(3) “fifth columnists” are more likely 
to be found among American citizens 
than among aliens; (4) the lack of cit- 
izenship is of no importance, except in 
work on strategic jobs—such as chemical 
warfare materials, bomb sights, and 
other restricted items. 


Expect Stricter Rules 


Some companies have, for years, in- 
sisted that only citizens be employed in 
their plants. Others have drawn a large 
percentage of their personnel from for- 
eign-born districts where citizenship is 
not prized or (in Detroit) from Canada. 
The new anxieiy to check up is based 
on expectation of tightening rules from 
Washington as to who may work on 
armament orders. There is considerable 
doubt as to the respect for the truth 
shown in the past by some workers in 
giving citizenship information. Evidence: 
A Detroit auto workers’ union has posted 
a notice assuring members that those 
who come forward immediately with cor- 
rections of false information regarding 
name and place of birth entered on 
original employment questionnaires will 
be subject to no penalty. 

Besides demanding complete and 
proven data on an employee's status as 
a native-born or naturalized citizen or 
alien, some companies are considering 
affixing a small photograph of the em- 
ployee to his personnel record. Others 
have worked out plans for incorporating 
such photographs in the worker's badge 
required for admission to the plant. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Fruit Moves Faster 


Western railroads lop | 31; 
hours off freight schedules from 
West Coast. 


THREE MONTHS ago, to meet 
motor-truck competition, Western a)! 
roads cut 24 hours off through sche ie. 
to the Pacific Coast. The move whe te 
the already-keen appetite of West Coa. 
fruit growers for faster east bound service 
They clamored for sixth-morning, instead 
of seventh-morning, delivery in Chicago 
and St. Louis. 

Western lines tried to make a deal 
with the Eastern lines so that each would 
take a 12-hour time cut. But the East ery 
lines wouldn’t play. So last week the 
Western lines went ahead on their own 
account. They cut their delivery time by 
134 hours to Chicago and St. Louis from 
Coast concentration points. Now a car 
of oranges from San Bernardino or a car 
of grapes from Fresno is laid down on the 
sixth afternoon instead of the seventh 
morning. 

It makes little difference in actual de- 
livery time to the commission merchants 
in Atlantic Coast cities, makes one day 
difference to some intermediate points. 
But, for the Western roads’ traffic chiefs, 
it accomplishes one important result. It 
dumps the delivery-time problem square- 
ly into the laps of their Eastern col- 
leagues, who may now struggle with it 
as best they can. 


Chicago to Miami 


Three railroads make plans 
quietly to start daily streamliner 


service about Dec. 1. 


Tuts winter Chicagoans are finally go- 
ing to get daily streamliner service to 
Miami. Nine railroads are concerned in 
the deal—three will own and operate 
trains, and the other six will provide rail 
facilities and routes. 

The Illinois Central, Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois, and Pennsylvania roads—the 
train operators—have settled everything 
with the exception of the arrival and de- 
parture times in order to provide cooper- 
ative service on the run, which will start 
about Dec. 1. 

Departure and arrival times will be 
identical for all three roads, even though 
trains will be operated independently. 
Each train will make the round trip in- 
side three days and will depart from its 
terminal every third day. 

Thus the trains, according to the plan, 
will provide daily service for through pas- 
sengers just as though they were being 
operated by a single railroad. And—since 
the trains will travel different routes— 
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GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 


helps operating men 


HART 
MAINTENANCE CONTROL c 
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Write today for the booklet which describes GULF 


PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE. Ic will give 


PERATING officials and engineers in all industries 
are reporting definite benefits from GULF PERI- 
ODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE, you practical suggestions you can put to work af once 


Lower maintenance costs are one important benefit — toward the reduction of maintenance costs and the im- 


you can expect when you put this practical cost-reduc- provement of production flow from your equipment. 
ing tool to work. Through this modern approach to your 
lubrication problem, you have a specific means of attain- — 
ing greater efficiency of production—«u ithout one cent j 

LUBRICATION 


of additional investment: 
Gulf Oi Corporation Gulf Refining Company 
$814 Gulf Building, Putsburgh, Pa 


Please send me my cop ral («i 


hookler “GULE PERIODIC CONSULTATION 
SERVICI 


Losses resulting from interruptions to production are 
are often traceable to faulty lubrication. You can guard 
against the hazards of mechanical difhculties and their 


attendant expense by adopting this scientific lubrication 


Company 


plan, designed to meet today’s needs. ee 
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GLASS NOW TAKES MOTORS OFF THE SPCT 


How a remarkable insulation is putting new life and dependability into all kinds of electrical apparc 4s 
— from giant generators to radios... and what it may hold for your business 


yu Mr. Busy Industrial Executive, 
would find it interesting to take a trip 
with us and meet 

.a couple of the world’s largest gen- 
erators out at Grand Coulee Dam 

the 25-ton electric mining loco- 

motives in a certain Pennsylvania coal 
mine... 

. or a bunch of electric welding ma- 
chines out in Ohio. 

For these hard-working members of 
industry would spotlight to you the star- 
tling evolution that’s going on in electrical 
insulation . . . 


... an evolution that’s literally putting 
old motors on their feet again—giving 
them new guts, so to speak, with which to 
overcome the tough working conditions 
that used to get them down. Cutting 
down, also, expensive production tie-ups 
due to insulation failure. 


And in new motors . 

... this evolution has permitted reduc- 
tion in their size and weight without cut 
ting down their horsepower! 
Explanation? 


The explanation is simple. It is all 


made possible by a new electrical in 
tion—an insulation made trom a ne 
fascinating basic material called |} 
glas.* Which is glass, as its name sugy 
with virtually the same physical s 
ture as the plate glass in your ot 


windows 


But there the similarity ends—wit 
bang! For this kind of glass can be wi 
bent . . . twisted! It resists 
moisture, is unharmed by any aci 
cept hydrofluoric, the acid used for ¢ 
etching. And. strange as it may seen 
its raw state it looks like threac 


‘ 

fay 

BG 


( T finer than human hair! 

¥ which means that vou can in 
— our electrical equipment com 


vith Fiberglas materials and get 
are us .stonishing results. Let’s look at 
vo examples 


2° bber, and Steel, too 


, he rubber industry, mill-room mo- 

200 to 1000 horsepower get sud- 

neak loads—which cause them to run 

perature quick. They also work in 

elightful atmosphere of lampblack, 

stone, oil, and moisture—surround- 
«s which tend to destroy insulation 


Because of this, a large rubber com 
nv is rewinding motor coils with Fiber 
wit s electrical insulation, simply because 
we berglas can withstand these sudden 
s he weak loads and the extra heat they gen- 
cl rate 
re And also because this g/ass insulation 
‘pat s unharmed by fumes, acid, moisture, or 
inv kind of industrial “dirt.” 


And if vou're in the steel business 
there’s one firm in particular you ought 
to know about. Whv? Because, in 1938, 
they spent $39,000 on motor repairs. In 
1939, by using Fiberglas. this expense was 
cut to $15.000. The reason? Their Fiber- 
glas-insulated motors can take it-both 
is to overload and the hot, humid atmos- 
nohere that surrounds them. 


In fact. over and over again in indus- 
try, Fiberglas demonstrates specific ad- 
vantages over other electrical insulations 


First. it’s got the “guts” to resist 
severe operating conditions. Second. it 
stands up and takes it under high tem- 
peratures. Because Fiberglas insulation 
safely withstands severe overloads, many 
operators have found they can use mo 
tors rated for normal operation instead 
of occasional peak loads. 


Time, Money Saved 


As a result. you can save money on 
electrical repairs eliminate many 
costly interruptions in vour production 
caused by ““down-time.” 


% You've got motors. Mr. Executive 
ahd They run vour plant. Or vour machine 
toois, vour trolley cars, trains. cranes. 
Mavbe they're an integral part of the 
product vou make. 


Isn't it therefore a practical dollars- 
and-cents matter to investigate Fiberglas 
electrical insulation’ Show this adver- 
tisement to vour plant engineers. Talk 
with vour associates about the possible 
savings vou can make specifying 
Fiberglas for new equipment and repair 
jobs. Write us. Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation. Toledo, Ohio. In Canada 
Fiberglas Canada, Ltd.. Oshawa. Ont 


See Fiberglass made: Glass Center 
New York World's Fair 1940 


Copr. 1040, Owens-Corning Fibergias Corp 


OWFRFNS-CORNING 


FipERGLAS 


M. Reg. U.S. Pet. Of 


Motors with Fiberglus-insulated starting 
coils, capable of taking greater overload 
enable a washing machine manutacturer t 
minimize failures, assures better perlormance 
Does this suggest a use tor Fiberglas 


insulated motors in vour business 7 


Sudden Starts and Stops are all in the 
day's work tor overhead conveyor motors 
These sudden peak loads overheat and tre 
quentl, burn out ordinary insulation. In 
large plants conveyor breakdowns have been 
reduced to a minimum by Fiberglas-insu 


lated motors 


Guts are Needed i t to live 
Withenut ire wnt ithe 

al itmeosphere ol re a | 
Fibergl latio mn live 

phere ly many he cal plant t help 
soive this ve problem 


It's Tough on electric motors that operate 


heavy-duty ranecs i tecl p Heat. a 
fumes, and overloads combine to break dows 
ordinar notors, Fiberglas-ir te 

problem-= save repairs and reduce d 


In Diesel-Electric locomotives. Fiberglas 
insulation makes it possible to use driving 
motors rated for average H.P. output. | 
cause they can safely withstand the peak 
load conditions encountered on steep grades 


Preventing Workers’ faticue has beth a 
dollars-and-cents and human angle. Lighter 


more dependable machine tools are now po 
sible How? The smaller Fibergzlas insulated 
motor cuts down weight without cutting 


down horsepower 


| 
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Over 2000 acres of building 


floor space are heated by 
Grinnell Thermoliers! 


Today in thousands of stores, factories, 
warehouses and other commercial 
buildings containing nearly 100 million 
square feet of floor-space, the Thermo- 
lier Unit Heater is supplying uniform, 
flexible winter heating with fuel-saving 
up to 27%! 

Development of this successful 
method of structural heating is only 
one of the services-built-on-piping 
which have made Grinnell the leading 
name “whenever piping is involved.” 
Others include: prefabricated piping 


FLOOR SPACE FOR 


systems, automatic sprinkler fire 
protection systems, Amco industrial 
humidifiers, pipe fittings and hangers. 
Write for complete data book on Ther- 
moliers or any other of these services- 
built -on- piping. Grinnell Company, 
Inc., Executive Offices, Providence, R. I. 
Branch offices in principal cities. 


Grinnell Company, Inc. . . . Grinnell Company of the 
Pacific . . Grinnell Company of Canada, Ltd. . . General 
Fire Extinguisher Company . . . American Moistening 
Company . . . Columbia Malleable Castings Corpora- 
tion... The Ontario Malleable Iron Company, Lid. 


WHENEVER PIPING 1S INVOLVED 


THERMOLIER 
UNIT HEATERS 


made in 37 types and sizes. 
Deluxe Type im modern de- 
sign, above. 


o| | Industrial Type 
with copper 
housing. 
oe 
4 Factory Type, 
k ; gray Duco 
finish. 
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Deep-F reeze 


About a million families are cutting 


food bills by using frozen-food lock- | 


ers in central cold storage plants. I{ | 


such facilities could be placed in the 


home, reasoned Detroit's Motor | 


Products Corp., more millions could | 


make similar savings. Upshot: Deep- 


Freeze, a cold locker for home or 


small store. Sub-zero temperatures 
will quick-freeze and keep a stream- 


lined “barrel of food” at a current | 


cost of about a dollar a month. 


each road will have the advantage of 
serving intermediate points every three 
days in each direction. 

To provide the service, the LC. has 
ordered a seven-car, all-coach lightweight 
train from Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co., to be made of Cor-ten alloy steel. 
The Pennsylvania has ordered an eight- 


car stainless-steel train—similar to the | 


one it uses in New York-to-Florida serv- 
ice—from the Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 
The C. & E. 1. will use the Florida East 


Coast Line’s “Henry M. Flagler,” under | 
£ 


financial arrangements not yet an- 
nounced. All three trains will be pulled by 
Electro-Motive Corp. diesel power units 
and will make the run in 294 hours-—just 
a little faster than present winter sched- 
ules of the best trains. 

The roads decided on all-coach trains 


over sleeper trains because of simple | 


arithmetic: A coach with every seat filled 
at coach fare yields more revenue per car 
mile and per ton mile than a sleeper with 
every berth filled. And analysis of Flor- 
ida-bound automobiles has proved to rail- 
road officers’ satisfaction that they have 


been missing a far larger fraction of the | 


prospects who have to watch pennies 


than of those who can pay luxury prices. | 


Tran sportation 


LOW GOST 


FOR 


EXPANDING INDUSTRIES 


- ALLor ANY PART of 
at less than 2 cents 
A Foot per Month 
or outright purchase 
of all or any units 

can be made 


roo woe’ 
LYOKE > 
worcester 
Heart 


of the Nower 


O industrial corporations secking 

additional plant space, we offer 
an attractive location in Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, in the center of the 
great New England industrial district 
(see map). Unusually attractive 
arrangements can be made for rental § 
or sale for all or any part of this BOS. 
property. 

The properties now available consist of 27 separate buildings, ranging 
from one to five stories, together with a power plant. They are available 
in individual units which range from 10,000 to 300,000 square feet. 

Holyoke enjoys an extremely low hydro-electric power rate, one of 
the lowest water rates in the entire country, and the lowest fire insur- 
ance rate of any city in New England. 38° of the country’s total 
ropulation is located within a 500-mile radius. An ample supply of 
fish. rrade, skilled labor is available in a territory that has been notably 
free on labor strife. Industries in Massachusetts enjoy the lowest 
taxes in the United States. Taxes in Holyoke have just been reduced. 

The buildings are unusually well constructed, Am Conprrionep, 
with plenty of daylight, and elevator service. The plant is served 
directly by the New Haven and Boston & Maine Railroads, which 
provide overnight freight service to New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. Trucking and highway facilities are excellent. 

The plant offers manufacturers engaged in almost any type of busi- 
ness a rare opportunity to combine low, over-all manufacturing or 
warehousing costs with proximity to principal eastern markets, 


Arrangements to inspect the property can be made by mail or tele- 
phone, either through our office in New York or our office in Holyoke. 


Brokers Witt Be Prorecren 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 


15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY mpen request. 
Tel. BArelay 7-0600 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Holyoke 7323 


| 
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A complimentary 
copy of a booklet de- , 
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and female! 


Mk. exten is a great one for getting 
out today’s work today . . . but what Doris dislikes 
is getting out today’s work tonight! This common 


office incompatibility calls for a Postage Meter. 

With a Pitney-Bowes Meter, there’s 1) no 
sealing; 2) no stamping; 3) no stamps; 4) no stamp 
borrowing; and 5) no stamp accounting . . . The 
Postage Meter seals envelopes as it prints a stamp 
and postmark on the envelope; prints any postage 
value needed, never runs out of stamp denomina- 
tions; prints faster than moistening, sticking, 
thumping . . . The Postage Meter can’t loan or lose 
postage; provides only printed postage, cancelled 
as printed, worthless except on the firm’s business 
mail. The firm gets all the postage it pays for! 
. .. The Meter keeps its own postage accounts, 
never makes mistakes . . . Metered Mail, already 
cancelled and postmarked, takes less time in the 
postoflice, can get on its way faster . .. Most Meter 
users find their postage costs down! 

If Doris will ask Mr. Eltch to ask our nearest 
office for a demonstration in his office, Doris will be 
doing the firm-—and herself!—a favor. . . 


Branches in principal cities. Consult your telephone directory 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co.,Ltd. 


THE PosTAGE METER CO. 


1415 Pacific St, Stamford, Conn. 


PITNE Y OWES 
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Air Control Job 


Industry sees demand fo, 
conditioning equipment in ney 
munitions plants. 


| AvrnouGu it is still too early for t).. 4), 
conditioning industry to feel the in.:, 
| of the national defense program, mew. ber. 
of that industry who have been chy 
up on prospects count on defense av‘ iy 
| ties to start a shift in emphasis {yoy 
commercial and home conditioniny {«; 
comfort to industrial conditioning {, 
| better production. Some say that 
| will begin later this year. All of then 
add that an increase in industrial acti, ity 
should bring a whale of a lot of busin: 
in equipment for comfort conditioning 
as well. 
It will all be welcome since, whether it’s 
the war or the unseasonably cold weat|ver 


this year’s air-conditioning sales 


disappointed some of the more bullish 
forecasters by just about keeping pac: 
with 1939, when $56,907,516 went onto 
the books of 125 manufacturers reporting 
to the Department of Commerce. (193s 
was a $40,000,000 year for the san 
manufacturers.) 


Contributes to Efficiency 

The industry figures that as architects’ 
drawings go out for new munitions plant, 
specifications will almost inevitably list 
equipment for air conditioning. Control 
of temperature and humidity in manu 
facture is essential to the perfect opers 
tion of time fuses on bombs and shells 
Fumes from explosives manufacture must 
not endanger the health of workers. Pro 
duction tolerances on engine parts cannot 
be controlled without temperature con 
trol. 

Since the World War ended, the 
amount of air conditioning machinery 
necessary to do a given cooling job has 
dropped year by year until today’s indus 
trial and commercial equipment weighs 
less than a tenth of that used in 1918, 
requires less than a fifth as much floor 
space, costs considerably less to buy 
and to maintain. In the same _ period 
ducts for conveying conditioned air from 
point to point have been redesigned for 
silence and efficiency. Asbestos cement 
has come in as a competitor to metal in 
duct work. 


Conditioners in Gun Turrets 


Meanwhile, the unit room conditioner 

| has been practically halved in size and 
price, capacity for capacity. Where both 
water and electrical connections were for- 
merly essential, a simple plug-in to the 
nearest convenience outlet is all that is 


| now necessary. (Although the Navy will 
_ release no details, it is understood that 
‘ a modified room conditioner is becoming 
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lard equipment in each big gun 


ot that an American battleship pos- 
\long with the development of the 
ng and humidifying and dehumidify- 
elements of air conditioning have 
ome big changes in filtration elements. 
Qnce it was considered enough to extract 
sible dust from the air. Now, with 
trostatic precipitators, it is possible 
remove invisible particles—even pollen 
nd bacteria. And if any stray bacteria 
cet through the electrostatic field, special 
itra-violet lamps will give them short 
shrift. 


Research Brings Redesigning 

At the same time, the heating element 
in winter air conditioning has come in 
for active research and engineering de- 
sign. New furnaces using oil, gas, or coal 
feature compactness almost equal to that 
of cooling equipment and practically full 
automatic control. Air circulating equip- 
ment shows the benefit of thorough re- 
search into the elimination of drafts and 
“cold spots.” Controls for temperature, 
humidity, and all the other factors leave 
little to be desired. 

Until recently, practically every air 
conditioning installation was electrically- 
driven. Now steam- and diesel-driven in- 
stallations have crept into locations where 
oil and coal are cheap. A store under con- 
struction in New York will have condi- 
tioning equipment turbine-driven with 
piped-in steam. In the Midwest and 
Southwest where natural gas is plentiful 
and cheap, plenty of compressors are 
being driven by direct-connected gas en- 


gines. 


Plug-In Unit Developed 


Two or three years ago, water short- 
ages in several of the larger cities threat- 
ened future conditioning installations, 
particularly in locations where it was 


neither possible nor feasible to install | 


water towers for cooling and recirculating. 
Meanwhile, however, along the 
plug-in conditioner for room and office 
installations, and the “evaporative con- 
denser” which installed in’ the 
engine room of any building right along- 
side compressors and coolant condensers. 


can be 


These will operate with a water replace- 
ment requirement amounting to 5% and 
less, 

While natural gas was being found an 
excellent prime mover for compressors, 
several gas-appliance manufacturers were 
designing and making test installations of 


air-cooling units which operate very much 


like those in gas refrigerators “without 
moving parts.” Already they have seen 
gas-fired dehumidifying equipment work- 
ing well in industry and commerce, but 
they apparently want to be sure of their 
ground and market before commercializ- 
ing their air coolers. A special committee 


of the American Gas Association is now 
studying all phases of the air condition- 
ng situation. 
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A SHORT, SHORT STORY 
OF A GREAT STEEL PROMOTION 


While reading her favorite 
magazine, housewife learns 
the contribution products 
made from U-S-S Steels make 
to the comforts, conveniences 
and economies of living—rec- 
ognizes the U-S-S trade-mark 
as a means of identifying 
goods made from these steels. 


When salesman points to the 
U-S-S label on product she is 
shopping for, she knows at 
once its manufacturer has 
used this means to assure her 
of the care he has taken in 
his selection of material. 


Linking the prestige of a 
great name in steel to that of 
the manufacturer, reinforces 
the wisdom of her choice and 
she buys. 


FOR YOUR PRODUCT, TOO, providing 
only that a U-S-S Steel has been 
buy-appeal” is 


this “extra 


available. Supporting it is an unpre- 


used, 


cedented steel promotional effort ex- 


tending from retailers, suppliers, con- 


tractors, builders and architects to 
millions of housewives, businessmen, 


For full 


particulars as to its actual accom- 


industrialists and farmers. 


plishments and simple requirements 
address P.O. Box 176, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, /Pittshurch and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, Waukegan, /li. 


Scully Steel Products Company, 
United States Steel Export Company 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


Distributors 
New York 


Chicago, 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


SWE 
A ‘Uss) 
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+ « « CAN COSTLY EXCESS 
WEIGHT BE ELIMINATED 
FROM YOUR SHIPMENTS? 


© Experienced General Box engi- 
neers helped a prominent dental 
equipment manufacturer eliminate 
unnecessary tare weight. Yet, the 
product protection afforded by the 
old type crate was not decreased. 
Two smaller, General wire-bound 
crates replaced the bulky, hard-to 
handle container previously used. 
Packing time and labor were re 
|) duced by more than one-third. Dam 
' age claims were virtually eliminated. 


There may be ways of safely re- 
ducing the weight of your shipments, 
or of speeding up your deliveries 
simply by the use of a more effi- 
cient container. Why not let a Gen 
eral Box engineer check up your 
shipping pack procedure? It costs 
nothing and may be the means of 
making important savings. 


Mail the coupon for complete in- 
formation about the several types of 
General Box containers which are 
enabling hundreds of manufacturers 
to effect maximum shipping econ- 
omies. 


GENERAL BOX 


r 


pregnating 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Speed Pricer 


priced at speeds of 180 per minute in 
the new 
Machine made by Monarch Marking Sys- 


tem Co., Dayton, O. Since an automatic 
counter stops the machine when any 
required number is printed, one person 
can operate several machines at once. 


Graphite Formulas 

To fabrics electrically conductive, 
Acheson Colloids Corp., Port Huron, 
Mich., has patented a new Graphite Im- 
Compound. The formula, 
which calls for colloidal graphite, a sec- 


| ond colloid, and a hardening agent, will 
be sold with the necessary graphite. The 


corporation also has new formulas for 
coatings to minimize corrosion, or “fur- 


ring,” of boilers and electrical immersion 


| heaters. 


Shockless Cutter 


Last Decemper, Connecticut Hard Rub- 
ber Co., 407 East St.. New Haven, Conn., 
added hard-rubber-covered hacksaw 
frame to its line of Cohardite insulated 


hand tools. Now it is adding a handy 


Distr: es'and Plants: ' 
it, Kansas City, 

hleens, Sheboygan, East St. L 
Houston, 


on, Continental Division: 


( ) Have « General Box engineer call. 


Name 
City 


| No. 0 


Porter Cutter with insulated 
handles to protect a man against 20,000 
volts. It has a cutting capacity of *% in. 
of solid copper wire. 


Stronglue 


TENSILE strengths as high as 700 Ib. per 
sq. in. are claimed for Stronglue, a new 


| industrial adhesive developed by Rogear 
| Co., 11 Water St., New York. A rubber- 


Rous of string tags, pin tickets, and 
gummed labels of several sizes can be 


Monarch “50” Price Marking 


resin compound, it is applied cold o: 
dries in 10 to 30 minutes. It may bx 
for joining wood to wood, rubbe 
metal, plastics to wood or metal, \ 


hav e-Vvou. 


Explosion-Proof Switch 


For timk, Micro Switch 
Freeport, has been manufacturi: 
line of high-capacity, preci: 
switches actuated 
plunger travel, or throw, of only 0.001 
Now it has developed the Explos; 
Proof Micro Switch for hazardous |o 


SOME 


small, 
which can be 


tions, with an Underwriters’ rating of 
1,200 watts up to 600 volts AC. It 
available with three types of non-spark 
ing actuators and the same short trav: 


Vegetable Juicer 


For att who hanker for juices contai 
ing the last vitamin, enzyme, and fermen! 
in fresh vegetables and fruits, Veg-O-Mai 


Three Lions 
Machine Co., 655 Sixth Ave., New York, 
provides the new Veg-O-Mat. A power 
ful motor rotates stainless steel grinder 
knives at a speed calculated to split all 
cells. A muslin bag catches the macerated 
material, a press squeezes out juice. 


Movie Meter 


To provipE new accuracy and ease for 
movie camera operators, Weston Elec- 
trical Instrument Corp., Newark, N. J.. 
brings out the Master Cine, a new photo- 
electric exposure meter with a “sharp- 
shooting viewing angle” providing the 
same scene that of the 


coverage as 


a 
=. OLD way — 
GENERAL BOX WIRE-BOUND Way 
A 
| 
| 
company BR) 
( ) Mail complete General Box facts. 
4 


Jackson, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago. It 
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a lens. The user sets film speed, 
per second, etc., in advance, and 
. the correct lens aperture directly 
without further dial adjustment. 
Rubber Safety Mask 
Desicnep with a smal] dead-air space 
and thus a minimum of rebreathing, the 
SPECIFYING AND ORDERING BUSINESS PAPER FOR ANY OFFICE 
REQUIREMENT BECOMES EASY WITH THE NEENAH PAPER GUIDE. 
HERE IN COMPACT FORM, THAT WILL FIT INTO ANY OFFICE FILE, 
1S ALL THE INFORMATION YOU NEED. IT WILL THROW NEW LIGHT 
UPON THE OLD PROBLEM OF WHAT BUSINESS PAPER TO ORDER FOR 
ANY GIVEN PURPOSE. 
ALTHO THE GUIDE IS COMPLETE WITH SWATCHES OF WEIGHTS AND 
COLORS, YOUR PRINTER WILL BE GLAD TO SHOW YOU ACTUAL 
SAMPLES OF LETTERHEADS AND FORMS PRINTED ON NEENAH 
FINE RAG CONTENT BOND PAPERS. YOUR FREE COPY OF THIS GUIDE 
1S READY TO BE MAILED. SEND FOR IT TODAY. 
new Davis Safety Mask is molded of one 
piece of rubber and equipped with wide 
vision shatter-proof lenses. Davis Emer- 
gency Equipment Co., 55 Van Dam St.. 
New York, is prepared to supply it for 
attachment to all its canister and hose ‘ 
mask units. 


Lamp Base Extractor 

Wuen an electric lamp breaks, it has 
been difficult and dangerous to unscrew 
the lamp base with its jagged glass edges 
Now, however. such a job can he done 
safely with the new C&E Lamp Base Re- 
mover developed by Ericson Mfg. Co.. 
5716 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 


Streamlined Seal 
PossessinGé all the embossing power of 
big standard corporation seal, the little 


Please send me the Neenah Pz per Guide. 


Name 


Company 


Fareach Junior Seal is being made out of 


uminum alloy by Dwight & M. H. Address 


(Please attach to your business letterhead) 


weighs only 15 oz. A visible indicator 
helps the user in applying the seal right 


side up to documents. 


MNlanufactarers of <7ine Nag Coulent Kouds, Led gers, and Lightweights 
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Busine 


MANAGEMENT gets ACTION! 


HERE'S the sound of rivets in Middletown tonight. There's a second section on the 
freight through Ames. There’s an extra glow in Detroit's sky. 


A whole nation has its jaw set. The greatest industrial might the world has ever seen 
is beginning to move . . . faster, faster, faster. 


As the pace of business quickens, so must its communications. The business news 
must be sped on its way swiftly ... adequately . . . with complete accuracy . . . and 
with known authority. 


That job Business Week will continue to do. . . full-time. 


Witness its report of six weeks ago on National Defense. Here management was told 
of “educational” defense orders already placed, given the names and addresses of gov- 
ernment men to contact. Here management was reminded that every week this maga- 
zine digs behind the rumor screen to report the facts from Washington. 


Witness its going beyond its job three weeks ago to share with readers its inter-office 
memorandum, “The Consequences of A Hitler Peace.” Here was evidence that this i 
magazine is not restricted by the confines of the news . . . that it intends to antici- 
pate and expertly examine any questions in the minds of men of management. 


And witness the job done by its advertising pages... here, too, this magazine's abil- 
ity to serve is unique. 


For, here the sellers to business have opportunity to display their wares against a 
background of business news unduplicated elsewhere. 


Here, with weekly regularity, assembles an audience more purely packed with man- 
agement men than any other. 


And, here, each advertising dollar spent sends 100 pennies straight to the intended mark: 


The men who guide business . . . and get action! 


j UP... steady rise in advertising vol- 4 S | N S S 


ume means steady rise in recogni- 


tion. Compared with 1939, Business 
Week's advertising volume is rising 
issue-by-issue. Its first 6 months 


show a gain over '39 of 106 pages! 


Active Management’s Magazine 


| 
4 
| 
1 
~ 
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Here’s How To 


EXPAND YOUR PLANT 


7 


LABOR & MANAGEMENT 


EXECUTIVE POLI: y 


Three Old Fights—and a New One 


C.1.0.’s long feuds with Messrs. Girdler, W cir, 
and Ford each reach an epochal point, and a new tussle — 
with the aircraft industry—gets under way. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS + PERSONNEL * 


finished collecting back pay claims 
Republic strikers, began to add 
up for presentation to Girdler as ; 
the Supreme Court said he had to 
With Weir and National Stee! 
C.1.0. never had a showdown. It { 
the soil of Weirton and Steubenvill: 
receptive to seeds of outside unio: 
C.L.O. took its case direct to the NLRB 
As a foundation it used an old NR\ 


SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION five years ago, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
| has had three outstanding battles—with 
Mr. Girdler, Mr. Weir, and Mr. Ford. 
| Last week, each of these feuds reached 
another climactic round—and what might 
be a fourth was initiated. 

Least dramatic was the new chapter 
| in C.1.0.’s feud with Girdler and Repub- 
lic Steel, a fight that had its origin dur- 
ing the Little Steel strike in the spring Labor Board complaint, filed origi: 
| of 1937 when the union was licked hands in 1934, and added thousands of paves 
| down. C.1.0. appealed to the National of testimony designed to show that tly 
Labor Relations Board, which concluded company had _ fostered “independent” 
that Republic had engaged in unfair unions, intimidated its workers, and fired 
labor practices and made its decision them if they joined C.1.0. Last week 
stick in the courts. This week, the three- NLRB. which has been hearing the ca. 
year-old case was winding up as NLRB _ its longest and costliest, issued a prelim) 


Dan Tracy Joins the Labor Department 


ROUND OR 
GABLE ROOF 


Sizes x 
to 100’ Clear 
Spans Any 

Length 


Strikingly 
Beautiful 
Double Steel 
Wall Boule- 
vard Buildings 


See how completely this 25 year old economy working 
development in tactory fabricated steel structures enables 
you—te build in a hurry but well—to house space 
needed for production, storage or servicing—in perma- 
nent structures which also 
are readily taken down and 
re-located. 

4 


FREE!...Send Today 


for the 50 page Butler Book 
of Stee! Buildings showing a 
hundred different instalia- 
tions in a score of industries. 
An outline of your require- 
ments will set Butler engi 
neers tailor - measuring 
plans to fit and figures to 
save 3 ways. 


Dan W. Tracy. president of A.F.L.’s 
International Brotherhood of Elee- 
trical Workers, became Second As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor last week. 
The move was part of the Adminis- 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY  tration’s attempt to maintain the 


1230 Eastern Ave Kansas City, Mo. 950 Sixth Ave S Minneapolis, Minn 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


| balance in its labor appointments be- 


tween the mutual jealousies of A.F.L. 
and C1.0. Tracy, here receiving thi 
congratulations of Secretary of La- 
bor Perkins and A.F.L. Chief Wil- 
liam Green, will resign his union 
office, but keep his place on Sidney 
Hillman’s Labor Policy Committee. 
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iecision, and it looked as though 
\\ ke Girdler, might be forced to 


terms of the proposed order, on | 
Weir is still allowed rebuttal, de- | 
that National (1) disestablish | 
wndent unions at its Weirton and 
<,benville plants; (2) reinstate with 
yay 17 employees who claim they 
dismissed for union activity: (3) 
physical assaults on union em- | 
sJoves or inciting others to such action. 
lo be sure, the NLRB had not seen fit 
der Weir to bargain with the C.LO., | 
+ the union was chortling as it told its | 
mbers it had won an important vic- 
promised that recognition by the | 
wnpany was the next step. 


Strategic Retreat 


With this victory, only the old Ford 
fivht remained to be settled, and at 
River Rouge C.1.O.’s campaign had not | 
made a serious dent. Last week, as a 
matter of fact, there was news out of 
Chicago which suggested that C.LO. 
was ready to back down—for the time 
being at least—on the Ford fight. 

On the surface, the news seemed to be 
an important but routine announcement 
emanating from the United Automobile 
Workers’ Union's executive board session 
The announcement said that U.A.W. was 
about to undertake, with all its resources, 
a campaign to organize the aircraft in- 
dustry. Its real meaning, however, 
seemed to be that the Ford campaign, 
which has been U.A.W.’s major organiz- | 
ing crusade since the General Motors 
election (BW—A pr20'40,p37), was not 
making the progress expected of it, and 
U.A.W. was about to turn its attention 
to what it hoped was a more fruitful 
field. 

\ full report on the union’s status in 
Ford, and an indication of its further 
plans in that direction, is expected to be 
made at the U.A.W. convention which | 
will meet in St. Louis on July 29. In the | 
meantime organizing airplane plants will 
take a lot of energy. 


Nuclei in Aircraft Plants 


On the eve of the concerted aircraft 
drive the union can point to contracts 
with Bell, Lycoming, and Brewster and 
to a favorable agreement with the Pack- | 
ard Motor Car Co., which may yet be- 
come an important producer in the air- 
craft field. The union also claims a 
nucleus for organization in plants of 
North American, Interstate, Vultee, 


Vega, Lockheed, Consolidated, Solar and 


North Island. But since the union’s dis- 


astrous sitdown strike at Douglas Air- 
craft in Santa Monica (BW—Feb27'37, 


pl4), organizing in southern California, 
where 50% of the industry is located, has 
been hard going. 

The union's first test will come this 
month in the NLRB election which will 
be held for all production and main- 
tenance employees of the Vultee Aircraft 


FLUORESCENT 
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1S MAKING FRIENDS EVERYWHERE 


In Industry for Better Production 


In Hotels, Clubs, Theatres for Beauty 


Revolutionary Light Source 
Brings YOU Amazing Benefits 


Yes, Fluorescent lighting is help- 
ing people see easily, work accu- 
rately, buy eagerly. Fluorescent 
lighting gives you the quantity ot 
light you need at surprisingly low 
cost. It gives you an entirely new 
quality of light — glareless, cool 
daylight or glowing colors. 


Fluorescent lighting is your 
“future” lighting—but it’s here 

NOW — ready to use. It’s pack- 
aged in economical units easily 
and quickly installed, or it can be 
tailored to special requirements. 


Specify Westinghouse 
Mazda “‘F” Lamps For 
Complete Satisfaction 


Bearin mind that Fluorescent light- 
ing is entirely new and different. But 
remember this, too, when you buy: 
Look for well-known, dependable 
nameson fluorescentequipment. Be 
sure that your fluorescent fixtures 
are Westinghouse Lamped, be- 
cause Westinghouse Fluorescent 
MAZDA Lamps are designed to 
produce the maximum results from 
approved fixtures and controls. 


WESTINGHOUSE LAMP DIVISION 
150 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
THESE SEALS OF APPROVAL 


are further safeguards 
of quality on lumi- 
naires, fttungs and fix 
ture. for Fluorescent 


MAZDA Lamps. 


RLM 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING | 
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... That's 


Why I'm Specifying 
AMPCO METAL 


More than 1400 nationally known man- 
ufacturers depend on Ampco Metal 
for difficult services. They have come 
to recognize the inherent superiority 
of this unusual bronze in industrial 
applications. 


In parts subject to heavy loading — 
or requiring sustained accuracy — or 
exposed to severe corrosion—Ampco 
Metal has demonstrated extraordinary 
ability to take heavy punishment. In 
many ways ithas definitely contributed 
to better performance—reduced serv- 
icing troubles — sustained customer 
good-will for manufacturers of a wide 
variety of machines and equipment. 


You probably have a place for this 
exceptional metal in one or more of 
your products. Why not check with 
us? Send for complete data on Ampco 
Metal and its manifold uses. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


Department BW-740, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The Defense Training Program Gets Under Way 


huge defense training program 
Conceived by Sidney Hillman, of 


Commission, the program, which 
is voluntary, is expected to pro- 
vide technical vocational instruc- 
tion for 1500000 young people. 


Co. in the plant at Downey, Calif. 
U.A.W. will be the only union on the 
ballot in a poll which will decide whether 
the majority of Vultee’s workers want to 
be represented by it. A victory for the 
union will get its organizing campaign 
off to a flying start, a defeat will be a 
serious setback. 

Meanwhile the U.A.W. has commis- 
sioned its assistant director of organiza- 


The gears began to mesh as the 
left the blueprint stage last week. 


the National Defense Advisory 


Lack of the need for compulnes 
is indicated by the response to 
the first offer of training in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (above ), as ap- 
plicants—not all of whom wer 
young—lined up last week to 
register with the Board of Edu- 
cation. Below is shown Neu 


York's first class in session. 


tion, Walter Smethurst, to make a con 
plete and immediate tour of all airera!' 
manufacturing centers with an eve 
assigning organizing staffs to all like!) 
places. Expecting to carry the Vulte: 
poll, U.A.W. is moving fast to take 
positions for capitalizing on the result 
Significantly, the announcement of the 
campaign, issued jointly by U.A.W-: 


president, R. J. Thomas, and C.L.O. Di- 
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men are members of the newly 
labor advisory council of the 
Advisory Commission. 


Ds 
| rewdly puts the move for organ- 
on patriotic grounds with the 
stement that “unionization of the air- 


dustry and the establishment of | 


tandards for labor will make strikes 

ssary and will remove all possible 
rs that may arise in the form of 
problems. The campaign also will 
onyete wer to assist in procuring skilled 
and other workers needed to speed the 
defense program.” 

Opinion in some labor circles is that 
the government’s interest stabilizing 
industrial relations in a vital defense in- 
dustry makes it look with faver on a 
campaign calculated to establish bilateral 
collective bargaining practices the 
largely unorganized aircraft field. 


A “Live Wire” Union 
Utility hits hard demands 


from independent which C.LO. 
said would “sell out™ workers. 


Tur Epison Company of 
New York wondered whether it had 
caught its finger in a light-socket last 
week when the National Labor Relations 
Board certified an independent union, 
the Independent Brotherhood of Con 
solidated Edison Employees, as sole col- 
lective bargaining agent for the com 
pany’s 31.299 production and white- 
collar workers. 

The union's certification came after a 
hitterly contested Labor Board election 
which the C.LO 
inion lost and followed up with charges 
that the poll had gone against it be 
cause the company and the Labor Board 
had been in cahoots. Since the elections, 
three weeks of stormy and acrimonious 
negotiations between the Independent 
and the company seemingly belie the 
C.1L.0.’s prediction that Independent's 
victory would be followed quickly by a 
contract which would “sell out” the 
workers’ interests. 


Proposals Seem to Clash 

The company charged last week that 
the Independent had included in its mini- 
mum demands many proposals which 
“would have the effect of a complete 
abdication by the responsible manage- 
ment,” and a surrender of the company’s 
operation to Independent’s control. In the 
sume spirit, the union replied that the 
restrictions proposed by the company 
would impose “such a degree of control 
over the internal affairs of the Independ- 
ent as to reduce the brotherhood to a 
mere branch of the company and com- 
pletely destroy it as an active, independ- 
ent labor organization.” 

Industrial relations men who have had 
experience in dealing with A.F.L. and 


\llan Haywood, notes pointedly | 


| 
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HOW'S YOUR AIR TODAY ? 


ROPER air-conditioning requires careful regulation. The new 
WILLSON Thermo-Anemometer is an accurate, inexpensive 
instrument invaluable to your engineers in determining the 
velocity of cir movement. It is light in weight, easy to oper- 
ate, and usable over the entire range of air velocities com- 


encountered in industry. 


WILLSON has been a leader for years in 
the developing of protective devices and 


meointains one of the best equipped lab- 
oratories in America for scientific re- 
search and testing. WILLSON air analysis 
instruments are the result of this brood 
experience and reflect the same depend- 
ability maintained by WILLSON in all 
its products since 1870. 


RESPIRATORS 
GOGGLES 


The Thermo- HELMETS 


Anemometer is 
just one of the 


group of Willson scientific PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 


instruments to determine 7 
ste sh 18 
air and dust conditions. READING,PA .US.A Estab od 


GAS MASKS 


The C. L. Robinson Ice and Cold Storage 
Corp. operates plants in Winchester and 
Berryville, Va., and in Charles Town, W. Va. 
They have a total storage capacity of 260,000 
barrels of apples, and make 100 tons of ice 
“ie thi has used Frick 
or forty years this company has used Fric 
we re ad equipment exclu- 
sively. They now have 12 Frick ammonia 
compressors. H. D. Robinson, Treasurer, lately 

nt WE wrote us: 
w Pp + "We consider Frick compressors superior to 
ne a wart any other make, and our continued use of 
oul them is evidence of our satisfaction. If we 
w were building a new plant we would want 

Frick Refrigeration." 
Get figures now on Frick Refrigeration to 
suit your exact needs: write 


FRICK COMPANY, Waynesboro, Penna. 


Refrigeration 
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CLO. affiliates suggested that Consoli- 
dated’s difficulties stemmed from the fact 
that it was dealing with a union inexperi 
enced at collective bargaining, and could 
not appeal to mature union leadership 
which could appreciate the company’s 
point of view. 


Aleoa Settlement 


Mediation plan tied into the 
defense program brings wage 
agreement—and criticism. 


ANOTHER important victory for the new 
government technique of settling indus- 
trial disputes was the peaceful close, writ- 
ten last week, to wage difficulties between 
the Aluminum Company of America and 
the C.L.O. that threatened to halt pro- 
duction in the industry. Following the 
method worked out in the Federal Ship- 
building strike and in the General Motors 
situation, John Steelman’s Conciliation 
Service and Sidney Hillman of the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission 
moved right in to stave off a tie-up. 

In some ways the Alcoa dispute was 
the thorniest vet to affect a vital defense 
industry. Claiming that the company had 
netted over $36,000,000 in profit for 1989, 
the union pressed a demand for a 10¢ 
per hour wage The company 
refused an increase on the ground that 
it was already paying prevailing wages 
or better in every community where it 
had plants, and that a pay hike granted 
to aluminum workers would create local 


increase. 


differentials and possibly occasion labor 
trouble in neighboring steel plants. 

First job of Steelman and Hillman was 
to persuade the union officials to defer 
a strike, already voted, until there was an 
opportunity to explore the possibilities 
for peaceful settlement. This Hillman did 
by convineing Nick Zonarich, Aluminum 
Workers’ Union president, that (1) the 
union would get a fair deal, (2) a pre- 
cipitate strike in a vital defense industry 
would alienate public opinion, (3) the 
aluminum union was not giving up its 
right to strike if the conferences proved 
fruitless. 

Upshot of it all was the granting by the 
company of a 2¢ per hour raise, its ac- 
ceptance by Zonarich, and, after some 
tall talking, its acceptance by the mem- 
bership. 


Complications May Develop 


One significant by-product of the set- 
tlement was a violent attack on Hillman 
in the Communist press, which charged 
him with doing “the dirty work for the 
monopolies.” Important because it may 
mean that the unions which Communists 
dominate will shun Washington's media- 
tion services, the Alcoa settlement may 
limit Hillman’s influence, raise complica- 
tions in the pattern of handling labor dis- 
Defense Council has 


putes which the 


found effective. 
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Is Fair Trade Fair? 


Druggists, who are sure it is, report survey «at, 
that back their conviction—1% net decrease in retail 
price on 50 items, savings for 70% of population. 


Wuen tHe opened 
the door to minimum resale price main- 
tenance contracts in interstate commerce 
three years ago, the National Association 
of Retail Druggists celebrated. Enact- 
ment of this federal law climaxed a ten- 
year pressure campaign by the state 
pharmaceutical groups (BW—Aug?s’7, 
p3?—44). Price maintenance has been the 
particular apple of the organized inde- 
pendent druggists’ eye. Fair trade con- 
tracts have flourished longest and most 
lustily in the drug field. 

Hence, manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers in every field affected, or likely 
to be affected, by fair trade are vitally 


Hopkins Gets a Helper 


Harris & Ewing 
Secretary of Commerce Harry Hop- 
kins congratulates his new assist- 
ant, Robert H. Hinckley, former 
chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. In the Commerce Depart- 
ment, the assistant secretaries still 
handle the bulk of the work, despite 
Hopkins’ return to the Washington 
scene after many months. Still im 
poor health, Hopkins expends what 
energies he does have on liaison work 


for the White House. 


interested in the druggists’ report 
effect of three vears of minimu: 
maintenance which will be off the 
by Aug. 1. 

(They will be equally intere- 
stacking up the druggists’ findin, 
those of the Federal Trade Comn 
whose investigation into the e 
effects of price maintenance shou 
produce a report before long.) 

The druggists’ answer to the a 
tions of such big distributors as Rk. H 
Macy & Co., Inc., “world’s larges 
partment store, that fair trade 
always “fair” (BW—Feb13°37 M 
3? p20) is a 360-page book. ka 
Trade and the Retail Drug Store” 
half of it in charts. The book is tly 
of two vears’ digging by the Dru; 
Research Bureau (financed by the \.\ 
R.D.,. the American 
leges of Pharmacy, the Federal Whol 
Druggists’ Association, and the Na! 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association) . 


Association of ( 


Increases in the Big Cities 

Kernel of the druggists’ report 
claim—based on replies to the ques! 
naire Bureau to 
50,000 independent drug stores, all drag 


sent out by the 


chains, and other retail outlets—that fair 
trade has brought about a net decreas 
of 1% in the retail price of the 50 con- 
trolled items. 

As was expected (BW—A pr13’40,p! 
the report shows that fair trade co 
tracts brought on higher prices in met 
ropolitan price-trimming 
(and the low overhead of mass distribu- 
tors) had kept prices at rock bottom— 
lowered costs to the consumer in towns 
of 100,000 and under. Net effect, the sur- 
vey claims, is a saving for 70% of the 


areas—where 


population, a loss for 30%. 
It is no surprise that the report shows 
that chains suffered most under the price 
maintenance contracts, were forced ‘to 
increase retail prices on the 50 control 
items an average of 4.9%. Among inde- 
pendents, the largest and smallest stores 
are stated to have benefited least from 
fair trade. Medium-sized independe: 
($20,000 to 330,000) annual 


ume) showed the biggest average price 


sales vi 


decrease—3.5%. 
Of the 42 fair trade states investigated, 
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redited with average price de- | 
Upward trend was strongest in 
Eastern seaboard states with big os | 
litan centers Here, New Jersey 

ome, 4 » top increase, 3.4%; New York the 
18%. The Middle Atlantic area 
iT, ip with an overall increase of > Machine 


Biggest decreases were found in 


reas like New Hampshire, the Da 
and the Carolinas, all the Mountain | 
| but Colorado. 
— } distributors, admitting the size 
eV dat: 
lata ‘ lifieulties of the druggists’ survey. 
retail skeptical. On the other side of 
edger, one of them cites an average 
Le i T increase in all price-controlled drugs 
‘ fair trade. The same distributor re 
port ports price rises on three of the survey's 
mur items: Bayer’s Aspirin, 19°7; Bromo- 
the pres. Seltver, 280%; Listerine, 55%. 
—_— Some States Omitted 
din, Qpponents of price maintenance point 
omn t that the survey covered only two of 
ec the four non-fair trade states. These two, 
hou ‘ Missouri and Texas, showed price de- 
creases of over 2%. Delaware and Ver- 
he a | mont were omitted, say the druggists, 
as R. : hecause of insufficient returns. Also con- 
rges . spicuous by their absence were statistics 
de js on the District of Columbia. A bill to 
ply: M j legalize price maintenance contracts in 
ok, “Fa + the capital is hanging fire in the Senate 
re" Alabama, youngest fair trade state Arnold Genthe 
the 1939) was not included because of in 7 
Druwyist. | sufficient data; California, oldest (1931). INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
the NA was left out because price maintenance World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
n of ( has been in effect too long to make com- “. 
Whole« parisons possible. (Most state fair trade How to make your cost figures give a more 
Nationa law : were age m on accurate profit-and-loss picture 
4 ac ts t ig ° 
n). The report vdmits tha figure might of current business 
have been different had sufficient mate- oo 
rial been available from all retail drug Here is complete, factual _information covering variable 
is outlets—notably department. stores, va- budgeting tool for wide aware management in con 
t i] Tl trolling current costs more closely and more ethcientls 
question nety stores, and mau order houses, 1ese 
hae oe account for an estimated 30 of all retail Just Published 
all drug drug sales, and they have claimed that 
that fair fair trade contracts have forced them to VARIABLE BUDGET CONTROL 
decreas increase prices. Skeptics also point out 
90 con- that the report could not take into ac- Through Management by Exception and Dynamic — @ shows » lget 
count all factors other than fair trade Costs nt 
which affected retail drug prices in the 
de cor 1936-1939 period. Further, critics con- By FRED V. GARDNER 
in met tend that the authority of the study may Industrial Management Consultant letail how 
rimming « questioned because independent mer 357 pages, 6x9, 66 illustrations, $4.00 ae 
listribu- chants frequently had to rely wholly on 
rttom— memory in answering the questionnaire to book explains how to develop controls that show 4.0), 
a about what prices prevailed prior to fair what is happening in a business rather than what has ment of 
eneil happened—thus enabling management to adjust costs to factors 
current operation and to a more profitable balance 
of the ” between them and the quality and quantity of output. In 
hat Has Been Reaction on Sales? 
‘ considerable detail the author discusses the advantages to 
The survey docs net answer ene hiahly be secured from the described technique, and explains the 
em most advantageous procedure to be used .n its adminis- 
le price important question—-what has happened tration. 
ced | to sales of price-controlled items? Have , I have had intimate cos 
ced to Ha See It 10 Days on Approval—Send This Coupon Today with tt 
control consumers, as a result of price mainte- rinciples it 
ERE RE RE RE RE RE REE EEE EEE EERE EEE teeth ‘ ait ‘ 
g inde- ance, turned to the private brands of McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. end Gliver Varm Kes 
stores iains, mail order houses, and depart- Send me Gardner—Variable Budget Control for 10 days’ examination on them very effective as a 
I in 10 days I 1 $4 to-date tool of M 
. woval » 10 days will sem plus few cents postage r return o-Gate 
ment stores? On this point the figures of cn 
ndents one big distributor show that, with total ‘ 
pr 1986, dollar sales of private brands 
ve tripled since fair trade, while sales City and State BW 20-4 
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an average decline of 406. In rebuttal, 
druggists contend that sales of nationally- 
advertised drug items—almost all of them 


under fair trade—have never been larger. 


Probe Drug Prices 


Arnold studies returns on 
150 subpoenas to check anti-trust 
violations born of fair trade laws. 


Wuy are prices of some drug items 
identical and why do they move up and 
down together? Why should consumers 
pay high prices for products made from 
ingredients that cost only a few cents 

often less than the cost of the containers? 
Why do druggists charge one price for a 
proprietary medicine when bought by 
name and a much higher price when 
bought on prescription? Is there collusion 
between druggists and physicians with re- 
spect to prescriptions and prescription 
prices? Is the American Medical 
ciation seal of approval susceptible of 


A 


use to promote monopoly? 
These are some of the questions to 
which Assistant Attorney General Thur- 


man Arnold is seeking an answer in his 
current investigation of the drug, surgi- 
cal equipment, and allied industries. This 
is the second anti-trust investigation of 
the drug industry, the first having fin- 
ished with a consent decree in 1907 
against the National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists, National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, and a group of manu- 
facturers who admitted they had been 
fixing prices. 

The second investigation is consider- 
ably more comprehensive than the first, 
though it revolves around the same theme 
—resale price maintenance. This time, 
however, resale price maintenance has 
been legalized by 44 state fair trade 
laws implemented by the Miller-Tydings 
Act. Mr. Arnold isn’t scared by these 
laws, contends they confer only limited 
authority to fix prices, and that abuses 
still violate the Sherman Act. In attack- 
ing the drug industry's use of the fair 
trade laws he relies on the precedent es- 
tablished by the Interstate Circuit case 
in which the Supreme Court held that a 
legal privilege cannot be used for an 
illegal purpose. The precedent has since 
been bolstered by the Ethyl decision. 


For Faster Freight Handling 


f 
1 
if 


Effective this week, the Chicago & 
Vorth Western Railway ts speeding 
up the handling of less-than-carload 
freight between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, by using “dollies” like this 
one. These small platform trucks are 
loaded and rolled into freight cars— 
not to be unloaded until they are 


rolled out of the cars at their desti- 
nation. Each dolly measures 5 x 3 ft., 
has a loading capacity of one ton. 
Fifteen dollies can be loaded in a 
single freight car. Twenty cars in 
each direction have been assigned to 
the “shuttle” service between Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. 


Business Week July - 
A staff of Department of Jus: 
yers and FBI agents, headed J 

Henry Lewin, one of the anti-t: 
sion’s ablest attorneys, is going 
mass of documentary evidence jy \\ 
ington received last week in res; 
some 150 subpoenas served on t 
manufacturers, and 
salers and issued under authori 
U.S. District Court grand jury in \\ 
ington. They 
strong enough to bring indictme: 
these probably will not come bef. 


sociations, 


expect to get ¢ 


Aims at Changes in Methods 
of his 


division “has 


Arnold makes no secret 
that the anti-trust 
thing” on the drug and allied ind 
and that the investigation will 1 
substantial changes in drug distr 
methods. The subpoenas called 
respondence and data of every ki 
lating to pricing operations, met}. 
distribution, approval or nonappro 
A.M.A. of any product, and adve: 
policies. Inclusion of advertising 
list of suspect subjects caused consider 
able evebrow-raising. 
which had their 
spondence subpoenaed include Am« 
Medical Association, American |) 
Manufacturers’ Association, Ame 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ 
tion, American Surgical Trades Associa 
tion, The Proprietary Association, Na 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa! 
Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Associatio 
Toilet Goods Association, National Asso 
ciation of Retail Druggists, National \- 
sociation of Chain Drug Stores, National! 
Drug Trade Conference, American Phar 


Associations 


maceutical Association, 
So far subpoenas have asked for rev 
ords only, no personal subpoenas having 


heen issued. 


Apple Men Rejoice 
Washington growers, aided 


by national advertising, take loss 
of exports in their stride. 


Because OF SOME smart foresight about 
three years ago, Washington State apple 
growers—unlike the fruit industry as a 
whole—aren’t crying about loss of export 
markets. In Wenatchee last week, men 
bers of the Washington State Apple Ad 
vertising Commission took stock of a 
marketing year which is now drawing to 
a sunburst finish. 

During the last nine months, the U. 5 
public has eaten a record number of ap 
ples. In the summer of 1938, growers 
picked for foreign and domestic markets 
a commercial crop of about 82,400,000 
bu. Last season, production rose to 100 
300,000 bu. and the export market van 
ished. Yet by July 1 this vear more tha 
99,200,000 bu. of last summer’s crop ha: 
moved into consumption. 

Three years ago, Major C. E. Chase 
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irv-manager of the infant WS. 

warned the International Ap- 
ippers convention in Chicago that 
nation’s apple industry must in- 


home consumption to replace ex- 

that were certainly going to vanish 
Europe rushed toward a controlled 
wy. At that time, the W.S.A.A.C., 
corted by a cent-a-box levy on apple 
luction to finance national advertis- 
was just getting under way. 


Recover from War of Nerves 
Washington supplies about 30° an- 
ily of U.S. production. Last fall, when 

H ‘er blitzkrieged apple export markets 
at usually take about one out of every 
e apples picked in the state, the indus- 

thought it could see panzer divisions 
talking through the great orchards of 
the Wenatchee and Yakima valleys. Their 
jitters vanished last week when they 
learned that practically all of their apples 
had been marketed in this country and 
at prices better than for many years 

Every box of extra fancy winesaps now 
puts $1.75 in the grower’s pocket com- 
pared with $1.10 last April.) 

While growers credit their advertising 
campaign as the chief factor, the talk is 
that the diversion program of the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corp. and reduced 
rail freight rates in effect during closing 
weeks of the season helped a lot 

The advertising program, handled by 
J. Walter Thompson, has cost $200,000 
annually for the last three vears. Agency 
surveys show the campaign helped grow- 
ers everywhere while definitely promoting 
Washington's fruit. 


Advertising’s Achievements 

One study of sales performance in five 
Texas markets shows that in three years 
of advertising, consumption of all apples 
in Texas had increased; that consump- 
tion of Washington apples had increased 
35°; and that Washington’s share of the 
market went up from an average of 65° 
before advertising to 84% for the third 
vear of advertising. 

Another, which included the sales re- 
sults for the first six months of the cur- 
rent crop year, shows that in six markets 
where the commission's funds have per- 
mitted adequate advertising consumption 
of Washington apples since the program 
started has gone up 30%. 

Brightening the apple growers’ out- 
look for the future are latest figures re- 
ported for New York City, regarded as a 
tough market. Last vear, for the first time 
in more than 10 years, and despite an 
exceptionally large eastern crop, sales of 
Washington apples in New York City 
showed an increase over the previous 
year. Washington growers figure chances 


'o increase domestic apple consumption 

further are particularly bright because, 

vhile physicians say the daily diet of the | 
iverage consumer on a caloric basis in | 
fruits and vegetables should be about 

0%, it now runs about 7%. 
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TO MEN WHO ARE ‘TOO BUSY 
TO TAKE A VACATION" 


Here's a quick way to clean up your work 


Here's Joe, sweating away at his job. Here's Bill, enjoying himself. He 
“Vacation? Not me,” says Joe. “I'm holds down the same kind of job as 
swamped! Look at this desk—just a Joe ... but the job doesn’t hold 
junk heap! Joe could get away. But him down. Bill can go away and 
he wastes too much time on petty forget office worries because he has 
jobs. He hasn't learned how to learned how to free himself from 
organize his work .. . handle details. Printed forms handle his 
routine smoothly. routine almost automatically. 


HOW "21 WAYS" CAN HELP YOU 


. 21 proved ideas for speeding up work, increasing 
efficiency. 

. How to pass on detail, keep jobs moving, pin 
down responsibility 

. How to set up a color signal system to cut errors 

. How modern printed forms handle routine almost 
automatically. 

. Time-saving suggestions for specific jobs. 


For you who think you are “too busy to take a vacation” here's a helpful 
book, “21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk.” It shows you how to organize 
your work efficiently with paper: how to speed office routine, keep on 
top of your job, save time and money by the proper use of good paper* 
and printing. These workable ideas have helped thousands of business 
men. They'll help you. Send for “21 Ways” now. 


*25 letterheads or forms on economical Hammermill Bond cost only tc more than on cheap, unknown paper 


Hammermill Paper Company, Dept. W, Erie, Pa. 
iz! Please send me “21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk.” 


Position 
Please attach to or write on your business letterhead 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
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A Successful Episode in Beauty 
that is only Skin Deep... 


the Crosley Corporation has always done a 
very successiul job of producing its first 
love, low-priced radios. Pictured is “529E”, 
latest model. But this picture doesn't tell 
all. For the Crosley “529K” gives its millions 
of hours of news, music and happiness to 
more and more families because its purchase 
price is so attractive, And thereby hangs an 
ingenious tale. 

Colorful synthetic plastic cases for radios 
have long been in use. But light-colored plas- 
tics are more expensive per pound than the 
dark standard plastics used in electrical and 
industrial applications where appearance is 
not such a great factor in sales success. li 
these dark plastics could be painted, prices 
could be reduced and more radios sold. 

Enamels had been tried, but they were 
brittle and did not adhere to the cases. Sam- 
ples of unfinished molded cases were sent to 
the Sherwin-Williams Technical Service De- 
partment in Cleveland, where preliminary 
research was carried on. 

Considerable study of the molded surface 
lead to changes in cleaning, which also lead 
to better adhesion. After a finish satisfactory 
in the laboratory was obtained, the same 
formula was tested at Crosley’s Cincinnati 
plant. It had the desired toughness, adhesion 
and beauty. 

So Sherwin-Williams Kem Bakolescent 
(in Brown, Light Blue and Red) and Kem 
Plastite (Ivory) came into use at Crosley. 
As usual, with a product improvement such 
as this, there are additional advantages. Not 
the least of these is a further reduction in 
the cost of all Crosley radio cases finished 
with Sherwin-Williams Finishes . . . because 
rejections are greatly reduced and every unit 
benefits by the lower number of cases that 
must be recleaned and refinished. Sales are 
more than satisfactory ; distributor and cus- 
tomer complaints are turning to compliments. 

This is another in the varied stories of 
Sherwin-Williams’ assistance in the sales 
success of items well known to American 
Industry and the American Public. Our 
knowledge of what it takes to make a prod- 
uct look its best, to sell its best, is yours for 
the asking, and no obligation. Write The 
Sherwin-Williams Co,, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS 
InpusTRIAL FinisHes 


New Liquor Lineup 


Schenley pushes new  all- 
industry organization. Federal 
bureau threatens crackdown. 


LIKE A THRER-ACT drama was the history 
written for the liquor industry in three 
days last month. On the first, the Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute announced the loss 
of its executive director; on the second, 
federal control of the industry was shift- 
ed from one agency to another; on the 
third, the federal liquor tax was_ in- 
creased. 

This week, Schenley Distillers Corp. 
was busily preparing a proposed epilogue. 


| Since it resigned from the Distilled Spirits 
Among its varied manufacturing activities, | 


Institute very much in a huff over the 
Sturges compact for intensive industry 
self-regulation, Schenley has been pro- 
moting a scheme for one big trade asso- 
ciation for distillers, rectifiers, importers, 
and The present institute 
represents distillers only. Prime movers 
in the Lou Rosenstiel, 
who runs Schenley, are Carl Byoir, the 
Schenley public relations expert, and 
Harry Lourie, clever little major-domo of 
the National Association of Alcoholic 
Beverage Importers. 


wholesalers. 


scheme besides 


Massing Industry’s Strength 


Most powerful argument for the new 
set-up is that it would give the liquor 
industry political strength which it badly 
needs. There are more than 6,000 whole- 
salers and rectifiers located throughout 
federal and state political districts in 
$5 states. There are less than 250 dis- 
tillers concentrated in the five big whisky 
states and California. Chief argument 
against the plan is that whisky in politics 
—even if strictly legitimate—might in- 
duce serious dry counter attacks. Prac- 
tical objection is that the interests of 
all four groups are opposed (except 
where combined in one company, as is 
the case with all of the Big Four dis- 
tillers). Rectifiers, distillers, and im- 
porters are in deadly competition. More- 
over, rectifiers must buy from distillers, 
and wholesalers are at the mercy of all 
three. 

Dr. Wesley A. Sturges is serving out 
his 90-days’ notice with the institute, 
intending to hop from his present hot 
seat to a cool chair of law at Yale about 
Oct. 1. In the meantime, a special com- 
mittee is considering the future of the 
institute. Most likely outcome is some 
sort of loose-knit organization made up 
of national groups of distillers, rectifiers, 
importers and wholesalers; each would 
maintain separate identity under the di- 
rection of a general liaison officer. 

General relief in the industry over col- 
lapse of the Sturges Plan may be short- 
lived. The old Federal Aleohol Adminis- 
tration reorganized, effective June 
30, as a division of the Aleohol Tax Unit 


was 


| of the Internal Revenue Bureau, under 
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Stewart Berkshire, deputy co 
sioner of the Internal Revenw By 
reau, in charge of the Alcohol T. 
Unit, is taking over the work of \\'.» 
Alexander, former administrat 
the Federal Alcohol Administr 


John L. Huntington, formerly deputy ad 
ministrator of the FAA, Stewart 
Berkshire, deputy commissioner in c!iary 
of Aleohol Tax Unit, is the real powe: 
the new control. 

The new division is significantly th: 
“Basic Permit and Trade Practice Diy 
sion.” Section 5 of the FAA act 
relates to “Unfair Competition and Un 
lawful Practices” and specifically pro 
scribes commercial bribery and other w 
fair 
same as those the Sturges compact woul! 


basic 


trade practices—substantially 


have outlawed. 

The FAA never seriously enforced the 
provisions. That very week-kneed policy 
contributed to its downfall. The Presi 
dent finally got tired of the shilly-shally 
ing and turned the FAA law over to thu 
tough, old-line Internal Revenue Bureau 
The BPTP is expected to enforce the un 
fair trade practice section literally. 

Extravagant superlatives, curative and 
therapeutic claims, claims as to cooling 
and refreshing effects, and testimonials 
by athletes are specifically prohibited 
Contrary to general belief, pictures of 
women and radio and Sunday advertising 
are not prohibited either by law or }y 
regulation. 


Ice Cream Powder in Cans 


“Frizz” is a new product of the Golden 
State Company, Los Angeles, distributed 
through food stores. The housewife gets 
it in a combination can. One section co! 

tains cream and milk in liquid form, and 
another section the flavor and sugar for 
ice cream, processed so that when co! 

bined the mixture has superior whipping 
quality. This dairy company has a+: 
developed a new process for condensin 
and concentrating vegetable essences, a 
for corn syrup in dry powdered form. 
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Fep up with the kind of publicity it 
had got in past vears of labor strife, 
Minneapolis has recently been cast- 
ing an appraising eve at the two 
fairs—as well as New Orleans, 
and other cities which 
have succeeded with  tourist-at- 
tracting festivals. This week it 
launched a promotion of its own, 
called an Aquatennial. The theme 
During the 
eight-day celebration there will be 
a canoe derby, water pageant, air 


Pasadena, 


poster is shown above. 


show, rodeo, and sports events. 
Since the slogan of the Aquaten- 
nial is: “It’s Fun to Live in Min- 
neapolis”, the city has even 
relegated its seven remaining open- 
gondola garbage trucks to the out- 
skirts for the duration. 


What plans have you made to protect the contents of your home 
while you are away on vacation? Will it stand unoccupied 
able to the light fingers of the crafty thief? 


vulner- 


Your Standard agent or broker will show you how, at low cost, you 
can safeguard your home, business or person against loss through 


burglary, robbery or hold-up. 


Standard of Detroit, through competent representatives everywhere, 


also insures against loss due to embezzlement: forgery: automobile 


accident: injury to self, employees and public; glass breakage; and 


similar hazards. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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Baby Tractors Sell 
introduction of small jobs 
widens market and forces in- 
creased production, | 
Ree \cse TRACTORS are now available to 
st any farm, big or little, and at 
y riate prices, the tractor industry 
; the upsurge. Demand is especially | 
‘ in the Southeastern states, last 
shold of one-mule cultivation. Light Fingers | 
While actual figures aren’t available | 
in he end of the sales vear, industry 
statisticians estimated this week a 123% 
-ain in tractor sales to date this year com- 
cared with the same period of 1939, 
wl ch. incidentally, was itself a good 
enough year to satisfy most tractor man- 
ufacturers. Largest gains currently are 
in one-plow jobs. | 
Running behind the industry a year 
ago, chiefly because its retail customers 
First Aquatennial 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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HOW EXECUTIVES 
CAN HELP EMPLOYES 
WHO NEED LOANS 


¥ IT a problem to know what to do when 
an employe needs a loan’? The chances 
are that your company makes few if any 
loans to employes. Your directors probably 
feel that a special organization can better 
cope with the problems of family financing. 
What organization shall this be? Where 
shall you send employes who must borrow? 


Loans for small borrowers 

For years the Russell Sage Foundation—an 
impartial, socially-minded group —has been 
making a study of the small borrower's 
credit needs and how to meet them. The 
recommendations of the Foundation have 
been incorporated in the small loan laws of 
most industrial states. These laws make pos- 
sible the modern family finance company 
such as Household Finance 

At Household Finance the responsible 
worker can borrow up to $300 largely on 
his character and earning ability. He needs 
no bankable security, no guarantors or en- 
dorsers. No wage assignment is taken. The 
law regulates the transaction for the bor 
rower’s protection. Last year Household 
Finance made over 800,000 loans to workers 
in all branches of industry 

Borrowers at Household repay their loans 
in convenient monthly installments. Each 
borrower may choose the schedule which 
best fits his own needs and income. Here 
are some typical loan plans. 


AMOUNT| AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH | 
or including All Charges ' 
CASH 2 6 12 16 20 
LOAN mos. mos. mos. mos. mos. 
loan loan loan loan loan 
= 
$ $ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 i 
§ 25.94 9.08 4.87 
100 51.88 18.15 9.75 |$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 1462] 11.49 9.62 
200 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50] 15.32] 12.83 | 
250 129.71 45.39 | 24.37 | 19.15] 16.04 | 
400 155.65 | 54.46 | 2925 | 22.98] 19.24 | 
Above payments figured at per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
Maryland and several other states. Due to 
local conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly 


Families learn to stretch dollars 
To help families avoid unnecessary debt 
Household is carrying on an educational 
ywrogram in money management and better 
Household’s home economists 
have shown thousands of families how to 
get more from their incomes. Many schools 
and colleges now use Household’s consumer 
publications as texts. 

Why don’t you send the coupon for further 
information about this helpful service for 
employes who need loans? No obligation’ 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
poi 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 282 branches in 184 cities 
Finance Corporation, Dept. BW-G 

919 N. Michigan Ave, Chicago, Ill 


Please tell me more about your 
wage earners without obligation. 


loan service for 
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Something New 


Barker Bros., Los Angeles home 
furnishing store, has a brand-new 
technique for wrapping packages. 
Even 50-piece dish sets, formerly 
wadded into a barrel with excelsior, 
now reach customers in a corrugated 
box exactly 15 in. by 15 in., ready 
for use without washing. The system 
not only eliminates the excelsior fire 
hazard, but time, 
money, and creates a lot of customer 


saves space, 
goodwill. 

Developed by workers the 
packaging department, financed by 
an appropriation from the store, the 
system employs a white corrugated 


in Packaging 


paper which comes in rolls from 3 t 
20 in. wide. These rolls are put int« 


covered magazines over the center 
of large packing tables: and Barker’ 
25 packers, working in a line, boy 


merchandise easily by merely draw 
ing out the exact length of the exac! 
size of paper needed, and cutting 
off with a sliding cutter. Boxes (on 
is illustrated in cross-section above 
are decorated in a copyrighted black 
and white pattern—and that patter 
is another money-saver, according to 
the store. It’s so attractive that th 
boxes don’t have to be put into ex 
pensive fancy gift wrappings. 


were holding back until they could see 
new models, was International Harves- 
ter Co. Its unusually low 1939 tractor 
volume probably explains why Harvester 
is reported to be showing the largest per- 
centage increase this year (30%) over 
a vear ago. 

When Harvester brought out its small- 
sized tractor a year ago, the theoretical 
output of the new model, produced’ at 
the Chicago plant, was set at 80 per day. 
This figure soon was exceeded by actual 
output, but the company never has been 
able to keep abreast of orders. Additional 
machinery will soon be installed in the 
Chicago factory to up production 60°. 

Meanwhile, several of the other full- 
line manufacturers have brought out 
small tractors at prices competitive with 
Harvester (and Allis-Chalmers) baby 
jobs and they are selling in considerable 
volume. 

Biggest question mark in the industry 
is Ford, which brought out its new Fer- 
guson-Sherman line of medium-small 
tractors about a year ago. Ford’s tractor 
division has been shut down for a month 
for inventory purposes and to give dis- 


tributors time to work off stocks in 
tain parts of the country. Of the 35.000 
units assembled before the shut« 
some 30,000 have moved to market. | 
plant was scheduled to open this week at 
a daily output of 350 to 375 units. Ford 
may soon take steps to enter the So 
American market, which should force an 
increase in daily output. The tractor ¢ 
sion has been a major source of equip 
ment orders for machine tool builders 
The original, temporary machine set 
have given way to permanent too! 
and purchases to round out the prod 
tion line are continuing. 


Gas Station Orange Juice 


Tourists have complained about scar: 
of fresh orange juice in Southern Ca 
fornia, and also poor-quality fruit ot- 
fered at roadside stands. 
So 12 Sunkist “co-op” 
have formed Citrus Sales, Inc., with hea: 
quarters in Placentia, Calif.. to reta 
high-grade oranges adjacent to oil com- 
service stations, the first arrange- 


organizations 


pany 
ment being with the Union Oil Co. 
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— ust Out 


| Y AND THE MARKETS 
FINANCE + SECURITIES + COMMODITIES M A GNIFICENT 
_ T W ll of discouragement comes a corresponding 
]ssue Sells oo e antidote 
| 
Oversubscription to govern- No ation of D LU O N 
vrider, begun last Dece to allot 
offering intensifies problem jo! ile i ecember, ‘ 
full subscriptions to those who order 
of shaking off joyriders. 
$5,000 worth or less and agree to wait By Fred G. Clark 
Eieven times oversubscribed, the new ninety days for delivery and subsequent y "re . er 
lreasury bond flotation this week sale. Bidders for only 837,000,000 (the 
vas pronounced a roaring success. And subscriptions totaled 86,600,000,000) of 
wonder. Secretary of the Treasury the recent 2}’s agreed to these restric- Ameri 
Morgenthau was offering for sale at par tions. > 
an issue for which traders at once bid bet- Method No. 2, used this week with ies 
ter than 102. much labor but little success, is to tele aes 
Moreover, selling a bond at $1,000 for — phone some of the subscribers to ascertain oe TE TE , 
which banks and insurance companies financial position and ability to pay up é ; * 
were glad to pay $1,020 to $1,025 at- should the bonds be delivered. Except F i . i, 
the usual batch of joyriders. They for searing a few plunging individuals, | 
Became as usual simply to scalp $20 on a the calls have done little good, | Gi» " ae" j 
thousand-dollar bond without waiting for nS 
B the bond to be delivered, very much after COTES OF : calpers ae eo 
Bthe fashion of the small boy who went Wall Street currently is toying with 
: | me from the party just as soon as he a suggested prohibitory method No. 3 or ee ee 
in Phad eaten the ice cream. This would provide that in putting out 4 , 

A critical portrait of democracy that 
nter Much talk has been going around _ its invitation for subscriptions the Treas should ‘tees P 
ker’. about how the Treasury seeks to discour- — ury announce that an arbitrarily selected | can regardless otf class party, race, or creed 

box Sage joyriders and oversubscribers by vari- — group will be awarded 100 allotments 

raw ous and devious means. Reason given is This. it is said, would seare off the small | Reymond Moley 
‘xacl “to prevent artificial influence upon the = fry who play for the quick turn by “A restrained, thoughtful and non-partisan 
ng it market.” And with each new method — subscribing to 10 times more than they defense of the tree enterprise syst It 
iain tains much that Americans can well po 
| Ray Lyman Wilbur 
| 

WwW THAT MARGIN DER GONE? om with its 

am Pressed wit 
ter E TRA approac to fundamental questions imi 
iz to Drop in brokers’ loans shows how investors are taking over the stock market way in which it gives clarification to ma 
the 2400 of our pressing problems 
eX 

William Feather: 
} | A timely book which should be read at 
2000 once hy every citizen “Mihi? mas my ryt 
| about the dangers ahead 
Som cet 
e 35.000 ie ‘| N. Y. Herald Tribune: 
uted § BROKERS LOANS “Should be widely read, as only bw under- 
ket. | 3 reporting member banks in 101 cites) standing the ature of the c! t t “ 
week a | besets us is there any hope of co w out of 
1200 |} it with democracy still intact 
| 
© South N. Y. Times: 
force in = . 
— 800 4 | A defense of business in general and in 
= | particular, and a warning to tl public 
F equip } against the perils of strangling its develop 
ruilders ment.’ 
tool +} 
OST ASOND JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND f f ar 
1937 1938 1939 1940 
lice Lote Federal Reserve Boord © BUSINESS WEEK 
PRICE ONLY $1—RETURN PR 
carcity Vothing is so intolerable to the spec- ope impose manifold uncertainties. | BOOK CO. 190 W. 42nd St. 
n Ca ator as uncertainty. Only slightly  Result:Speculators are less interested | ~™* ag ark—Macnificent D 
uit of- bothersome are taxes. Right now, in the market than at any time in re- as and “ 
inded 

' stock trader wants to know how cent years as this chart portrays. Re- | 
zations | 
n hea ch taxes will go up on the income member back in 1929 when the loan | Name .cccceccesresseesecceesescereeseesees 

reta | the corporation whose shares he figures (compiled upon a somewhat , 

1 com- buys and on the profits he might different basis by the Federal Re- 
make. Moreover, conditions in Eur- serve) was 10 times this high? and 


| 
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can afford because they would have to 
forfeit the required 100 down payment 
if they couldn't obtain the balance on 
delivery date. 

Only sure-fire device vet advanced for 
avoiding oversubseription is to put on a 
coupon rate closer to the market. Objec- 
tion to this is that the government can’t 
afford to cut corners too closely and take 
any chance on the bond sale not succeed- 
ing. Conclusion: The government likes 
to see a huge demand and sets coupon 
rate accordingly. 


Multiple Trading Fight 


It’s been a long time arriving, but the 
New York Stock Exchange now has de- 
termined to enforce its earlier ruling (BW 
-~Mar9'40.p45) forbidding its members 
to “make” markets in Big Board stocks 
on other exchanges. The ban is sched- 
uled to go into effect Sept. 1, and the 
smaller exchanges again are yelling 
bloody murder. 

The New York market put up no argu- 
ment when exchanges secured listing of 


Business Week + Ju; 


shares traded on the Big Bb. 
not now attempting to preve: 
bers from executing orders in \ 


stocks” on other markets, pa 
the customer requests that t 
filled on the smaller exchang. |) 
however, prohibit members { 
as dealers (particularly odd-| 
and specialists on any excl 
than the Big Board. 

Back in March the officer 
markets protested to the Se 
Exchange Commission abou! 


Watt Srreer can think up more 
things to stew and fret about than 
almost any area of similar size in the 
world. And, all in all, the Street no 
doubt is more often right than wrong. 
Yet a point has just about been 
reached where the financial district’s 
dire forebodings either will have to be 
realized or else stock prices are going 
to be obliged to take on a more realis- 
tic relationship to corporate earnings. 

Early last autumn it became ob- 
vious that American industry was go- 
ing to turn in an excellent earnings 
statement for the final half of the vear. 
But Wall Street refused to translate 
those earnings into stock prices be- 
cause it looked for a setback in 1940. 
Well, that “setback” has come and 
vone, Now we're looking at earnings 
for the first half of 1940 and they're 
something to shout about. 

Yet one glance at share values will 
show you that the Wall Streeters still 
aren't ready to act on the business re- 
turns. The financial district now is 
afraid England will collapse and that 
our own national-defense program 


won't take hold soon enough to pre- 
vent a serious relapse. (Higher taxes 
are so certain that the only worry is 
how heavy they'll be.) 

To the investor, nevertheless, cur- 
rent reports on earnings must be 
pretty consoling. Here are a score of 
early statements of net income for the 
first six months of this vear, along 
with the percentage changes from the 
same period of last vear: 


Allegheny Steel oo. +-457% 
Caterpillar Tractor 3,509,514 + 52% 
Chesapeake & Ohio 15,714,751 + 191% 
Du Pont Est.44,850,000 + 12% 


Eaton Manufacturing 1,908,348 + 48°% 


Florence Stove $43,145 + 27% 
Gen'l Tire & Rubber 280,563 — 5% 
Harbison Walker ‘ 939,200 


1,884,976 + S7% 
1,152,043 + 28°% 


Johns- Manville 
Le Tourneau 


Libbey-Owens-Ford .. 5,176,748 + 95% 
Magma Copper 717,587 12° 
Mathieson Alkali. ; 827,540 +146% 
National Biscuit $214,714 — 11% 
New Eng. Tel. & Tel. 4,969,791 + 5% 
New York Air Brake 832,818 +285% 
Sunshine Mining 1,285,934 — &% 


419,578 + S7% 
1,073,484 + 25% 
9,837,010 + 55% 


Superheater 
Und-Elliott-Fisher 
Westinghouse Elec 


First-Half karnings Good, But Stocks Still Lag 


Only three of 20 companies 
smaller earnings than in the first | al! 
of last vear, notwithstanding th 
that all had to set up higher res 
for federal taxes in order to 
for the boost authorized by the 
rent Congress. One of these, Sun 
Mining, has felt higher costs 
being dependent on the governn 


pegged price for silver. Another 
eral Tire & Rubber, suffered fro: 
protracted strike and higher « 
rubber quotations without corr 


sponding rise in finished tire price. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, » 
doesn't appear in the table, estin 
its first half net at about $85,000 4» 
No comparison is available with 


corresponding period last year becaus 
the corporation issues only an 
statements. However, the extent 
the improvement is realized whe 

is remembered that Esso reported o1 

a little over $89,000,000 net for 
full vear of 1939. Officials pointed out 
that conditions indicated less striking 
earnings for the second half of 1940 


especially on foreign business. 
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| some threatened action, 
en ots of trade. They make no | \TRY KOR 
L \ j ‘ the feeling that this is just the 
= f a squeeze. However, the first 
to fight back but to turn " 
we Tt wal houses the markets now | 
Big Board members. We feel that Group insurance has helped i 
+ the interests of this company in the 
af — matter of personnel relationships, and 
,. this objective has been furthered through 
COMPANIES are much en- the intelligent and prompt simplicity 
| at the with which claims have been handled 
g ncome after the almost uninter and the reasonable and interested alti- j 


»j ce vears. Moreover, 
lecline in recent } tude of the insurance company in its 


4 liction is current that plant eXx- with 
for national defense plus higher 
rates in industry will accentu- | Snider Packing Corporation 
improved trend. . . . Life insur- | 
es ha Fce companies still are troubled by the | 
rst rate of return on their investments. 
the fa " na. one of the large stock companies 
writing mainly non-participating policies, 
‘ast announced higher premiums on 
he cur. fe and endowment policies to compen- 
queers «ate for shifting from a 34% to a 3% 
hasis of figuring investment yields. The 
PeBCTIC'S company is adjusting the cash values on 
Lnolicies upward as a means of partly off- 
from a Sting the higher premiums. . . . Sad 
ght of the preferred and common 
=— stockholders in bankrupt railroads was 
rices reemphasized the other day when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
limates S»roved the reorganization plan for the 
risco which wipes out both issues of 
it! stock. Unsecured creditors also are left 
aeaseme Sout, as the plan holds that there are no 
= upledged assets left over. 
ent 


her 


bal only COMMODITIES 


As any food manufacturer will tell you, it takes a lot more than 


mere physical cleanliness of plant and fine modern equipment to 


or 
ed out safeguard the wholesome purity and quality of food products. 
. } Te act, is 3 ‘r example of a great Americ: 
pene \) hat About W heat ? Here, in fact, is another example of a great Ame rican industry 
h where the individual experience and responsibility of employees 
Traders eye spring are directly reflected in the quality of the product and the success 
damage, puzzle over world output 
of the organization. 
a o Prominent food manufacturers like Snider find in the Connect- 
AY | Trawers on the Chicago Board of Trade G P i Pay pl 
sneral s te ay Envelope Plan ¢ valuable 
st can’t seem to make up their minds cut penera rotectec t\ nveclope in an invalu aid to 
a ls at price wheat should command. Al- the establishment of a complete coordinated program for estab- 
ae st daily they hear reports from repre- lishing harmonious personnel relations. Such a plan has many 
== ios Jettatives of the big commission houses features and many variables adaptable to organizations large or 
lack i » is damagi i 
— at lack of moisture is damaging spring small in any field of commerce or industry. 
- iat to an increasing degree, and that ‘ 
«» [uould be bullish. Yet the world situation With new forces coming into the picture almost every day, 
‘ yalters the picture that prices started the benefits of such a plan are needed NOW, 
this week at the lowest level since August. , ° . 
0 : : _ Ask your secretary to write at once for a copy of the Protected 
The winter wheat belt, aside from Ne- Pp ‘I Book! 
raska. is threshing a much better crop ay Envelope OOKiet and other informative literature. 
70 


in was anticipated a month or so ago. 
Kansas and Oklahoma have scored con- 


since Maye COnnecticut General 


‘that the Department of Agriculture 


50 = raised its estimate on winter wheat L 1 fe I n S u og a n e e C oO m P a n y 


4“ m 489,000,000 bu. on June 1 to 524,- 
«900.000 bu. on July 1. 
35 However, the official prediction for H art fo r d, C onnecticut 
yring wheat is only 205,000,000 bu. TH TECTED 
yy aout 35,000,000 bu, less than was com- PAY ELOPE Life, accident, sickness insurance, 
puted from the Department of Agricul- annuities, and all group tines 
© BUSINES 


‘ures estimate of condition a month ago. 


| 


52- Business Abroad 


That makes the total crop 729,000,000 
bu. (BW—July13'40,p16) or only a little 
more than this country consumes in an 
average year. Assume that the spring 
wheat crop has deteriorated further since 
July 1, as the experts say it has, and the 
United States will hardly produce its own 
needs in 1940. Carryover of old wheat 
probably doesn't exceed 300,000,000) bu., 
indicating a total supply of about a bil- 
lion, With the European crop apparently 
below last year’s bumper harvest 
of 1,700,000,000 bu. and 10 below aver- 
age, it would ordinarily seem that the 
outlook for exports was good. Canada’s 
prospect of not more than 420,000,000 
bu. as compared with 490,000,000 last 
vear should help the export prospect. 


French Cut Off 


However, Holland and Belgium can 
hardly be expected to import any major 
part of their usual 70,000,000 bu. unless 
they can get it by barter from central 
Europe and Russia. Moreover, the sharp- 
est drop in production is in France and 
it isn’t likely that the French will be 
able to get any wheat from the western 
hemisphere as long as the war lasts. 

The one chance for United States ex- 
ports, then, would be to provide a large 
part of the 200,000,000 bu. which the 
United Kingdom usually demands. But, 
unless Canada’s crop turns out much 
below present prospects, the Dominion 
should be well able to supply most of 
England’s requirements, not to mention 
Argentina, which sold heavily to the ULK. 
in the crop vear that ended June 30. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


FOREIGN TRADE + INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS + FOREIGN 


Reich Post-War Plans 
Germans expect to keep Al- 


sace, Hitler may divide Belgium 
between Holland and France. 


Beruin (Wireless) —Germans are begin- 
ning to talk about “what’s coming after 
the war.” Everyone, of course, expects 
Alsace-Lorraine to be returned to Ger- 
many. Other talk: That the northern half 
of Belgium will be united with Holland, 
the southern half with France; that Hol- 
land will not be disturbed and that its 
colonies—both in Asia and the Carib- 
bean region—will be unmolested. Under 
any circumstances, the new government 
in The Hague will shape its policies— 
both domestic and foreign—along lines 
laid down by the Germans. 

General economic policies, however, 


are beginning to be discussed by author- 
ities in the Reich government. The off- 
cial Berliner Boersenzeitung this week 
carries a feature story on “Europe's 
Economic Future” which envisions a 
“depression-proof Europe with fully em- 
ployed industry . . . which will represent 
a decisive factor in the world’s markets 
for primary materials because of its accu- 
mulated and centralized purchasing and 


” 


bargaining power 


While questions of territo 
ment are being deliberately 
until the showdown between 
Germany is settled, it is belli 
lin that two basic trends wi 
ize the post-war economy w! 
reorganized now under It 
leadership: 


Totalitarian Economies 


(1) All countries which 
forced into the orbit of the R 
axis as a result of the war 
some form of totalitarian eco: 
the lines of the German-lItali 
not only because it will be f 
them but also because it wi! 
the only means of maintaini 
semblance of their old politica 
The main features of this kind 


ganization, outlined in this week’s 


senzeitung article, declares the 
nomic program of the Reich 

nate unemployment, guarante: 
and provide just prices ai 
currencies. 


(2) The other trend is the | 
gravitation of smaller countrie- 


the Axis powers. Cut off by the 


the normally big British market { 
goods, and from their overseas n 


by the British blockade, many 


German 


Germany, with its centralized control of industry, is 
geared up for a tremendous wartime effort—as shown 
in these new pictures taken at the famous Messer- 
schmitt aircraft plant. Here, women are working side 
by side with men, production lines are humming 24 


Warplanes Today—Exports Tomorrow? 


hours a day, a steady stream of fighting planes is ro 
out the factory doors. When the war ends, this 

kind of wartime production that can be turned o 
night into peacetime production—to compete | 
United States business in Latin America, 
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TREND OF BUSINESS 
CANADA AND U. S. 
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TOTAL FOREIGN TRADE 
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are finding it necessary to seek markets 
in Germany for their piled-up surpluses 
Germany is doing her best to seize these 
opportunities to build up long-term trade 
agreements. Last week, a deal was made 
with Hungary to absorb all of her perish 
able goods. Another deal—for $11,000,000 
worth of Norwegian canned fish—is 
claimed to be the largest individual 
transaction of its kind ever to have been 
negotiated 

On the other hand, the Reich is hav- 
ing difficulty absorbing some of the sur- 
pluses created in neighboring countries 
by the war. Germans have just closed 
a deal for 70.000 tons of Swedish paper, 
but this amounts to no more than 15% 
of the country’s exportable surplus 
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For Business Men Who Have to Move 
TRANSFERRED 
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GUILD 


The Interstate Real Estate Exchange 
Member Massachusetts 
Real batate 


Correspondents in Strategic Cities 


First list the Home sou leave behind. then 
see the Best available at your destination 
" Kang $ Na You 
Rental—Purchase P r Exchange 
for near ‘ t 
nterest Chicas Phila shure? 
Write for Details of the T. E. G. Method. Home 
Office, |17! Washington Street, West Newton Post 
Office, Boston, Mass. (EMPLOYERS—T. E.G. Sere 
ice Solves ao Difficult Employee-Relations Problem.) 


“Look! 1 hey’re frying eggs on the side- 


] walk! But we should worry. Isn't that fan 


marvelous’ 


“You don’t say ... 95 in the shade! We 
don't feel it here, with thix big KR a M Au 
Circulator.” 


to mind it. The air keeps so fresh with my 


window fan. 


 -_ is the summer-comfort discovery that 
thousands are making. Nobody minds the heat 
indoors—if there's always a breeze. With good big 
fans, everybody's happy. So stores, restaurants, 
and workshops are putting in large R & M Air 
Circulators or exhaust fans, delivering thousands 
of cubic feet of breeze per minute. And homes find 
that R & M provides just the right type of good 
fan—from attic to kitchen—built for years of 
service. ...See your dealer. For circulars on ex- 
haust fans, attic fans, or in-the-window portable 
home coolers, write Robbins & Myers, 
Springfield, Ohio — also makers of Electric Motors, 


Hoists, Cranes, and Moyno Pumps. 


3 “Hot? I suppose so—but I don't seem 


Inc., 


We've got breeze waves! How d'you like 


Avr. more heat waves in this house! 
my new K @ M pedestal fan?” 


RaM De Luxe 10-Inch Oscillating Fan, $14 Gs 
Pedestal Type, $21.45; Other Models, $3.65 I Pp. 
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BRIEFED FROM THE CABLES 


Orrawa The Canadian government has 
been conducting a quiet but efficient crack- 
down on professional labor agitation in 
the Dominion. In order to prevent any 
repetition of the near-serious strike of the 
Canadian Union, which was 
called just before the start of the Great 
Lakes navigation season this spring, the 
president and the secretary of the union 
have been arrested on the charge of being 
Communists, and have been placed in in- 
ternment camps for the duration of the 
war. Although the settlement of this strike 
confirmed the right of the seamen to have 
the union as their agent for collective bar- 
gaining purposes, the government will 
permit no tie-ups in the movement of 
essential goods which are traceable to the 
action of enemy agents or professional 
agitators. To this end Canadian Mounted 
Police, in plain clothes, supplemented by 
in all waterfront 


government 
taverns, have been quietly arresting and 
interning all those heard attempting to 
stir up discontent among seamen. 


spotters” 


Toxyo—The Kongo Motor Co., formerly 
known as importers of Diamond T trucks, 
_ begun manufacture of the Diamond 

1938 truck model, with Manchukuo as 
principal prospective market. The 
Japanese replica of the American truck 
has been named Kongo A. 


Loxnpon (Wireless)—With Britain's iso- 
lation from European supply sources of 
aluminum, aircraft output 
threatens an imminent shortage of this 
vital metal. Rapid expansion of Canadian 
output will relieve the situation shortly, 
it is believed, but in the meantime Lord 
Beaverbrook, Minister of Aircraft Produc- 
tion, has issued a stop-gap appeal for all 
new and used aluminum utensils for re- 


increased 


melting purposes. 


Moscow (Cable)— 
of a gold nugget weighing more than two 
pounds, near Sverdlovsk, capital of the 
Ural province, plus the account of the 
discovery of a new gold-bearing deposit 
near Nevyansk in the Urals, again focuses 
attention on Soviet gold production, a 
subject which has been out of the news 
since the unprecedented release of  pro- 
duction figures to Business Weex in 1937 
(BW pis). At that time, So- 


The reported discovery 


BLACK CoRE 


TOILET TISSUE 


A new feature of the world’s 
largest-selling 2.000 sheet roll. 
Also available unbleached. Sold 
by reliable paper merchants every- 
where. Ask for samples. 


TOILET TISSUES 
PAPER MILLS CO. FULTON, 


viet gold production authorities 
1936 gold production figure at 1 
ounces, very nearly up to. that 
Union of South Africa, world’s 
one producer. Furthermore, a 4 
crease was forecast for the yea 
Production figures have since be: 
fully guarded, but whatever the e 
ures on production and reserve, ¢! 
is certain: Russia’s position relatiy, 
use of gold in international trade 
increasingly significant with the ¢! 
a Hitler victory and its attendant 
dominated trade consequences. 
ported discoveries may be indic 
continued production increases. 


Toxyo—One of two projected pla 
the production of iso-octane, a cor 
of high-test aviation gasoline, has ju 
completed by the Mitsubishi Oi! 
cooperation with the Tide Water 
ciated Oil Co. Simultaneously, com 
that the 
have its own new secret process 


Japanese Army plann 


production of aviation gasoline ju 
mass operation, if blueprints and « 
ment for the United States’ process « 
be obtained. The new plant was st 
before President Roosevelt's “mor 
bargo” ended the American expo 
high-test fuel and fuel-making equ 
including blueprints, to nations detin: 
the State Department as aggressors. | 
Japanese Army plan in all probabilit 
developed when the embargo was 
threatened. Its operation might event 
lead to relative Japanese self-sufticien 
aviation gasoline, provided that the 
uisite crude was continuously availat|: 


Loxpon (Cable) new film policy 
put into effect by the British goverm 
provides that importers of foreign | 
must acquire from British producers, or 
themselves produce in the British Ish 
least one 7,000-foot film for every 100, 
feet of foreign film imported. 
it has been required that all British { 

to be made in the future cost at kk 
£29,000. An anticipated result of this 
measure is that fewer but better Brit 
films will be produced, Due to shortage 
top-quality new pictures, reshowings 
earlier releases are wide-spread. 


In add n 


Moscow (Cable)—Increased war danyer 
has occasioned a general tightening 
Russian economic and industrial life. 1! 
latest measure undertaken by the gove 
ment in the interest of increased indust 
efficiency is a decree imposing perso: 
liability on all directors, chief engine: 
and controllers for the quality of produ 
tion from the plants for which they ar 
responsible. Henceforth, disregard 
specification standards, uncompleted 
ders, or poor-quality production will 
regarded as sabotage—a crime that carrie 
with it prison terms of from five to eig 
years. Rigorous enforcement, parallelins 
the stern action taken against workers w!v 
are absent from work without excuse, © 
who quit jobs without permission, 
promised. 
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THE TRADING POST 


Three Letters 
cee three letters that explain them- 
The names are fictitious, but I 
| explain that “Mr. Brown” is an 
trial engineer who has made a name 
mself in the field of supervisory 


Hi 


ing. 
* * * 

First, Mr. Brown's letter to me: 
Here is a letter that is typical of 
I have received since the recent 
cation of a magazine article on my 

cork. enclose also my reply 

1 thought this might be worthy of 
there seem to be so 


comment because 


voung fellows in this same frame 


nd. It burns me up to get the sort 
of letters I have been receiving the past 
couple of plant 
where I am working we cannot get good 


months; vet in every 

“We recently went over a list of 85 
names trying to select a young industrial 
ngineer in one of those plants, and I 

ave in my brief-case at least eight or 
ten requests that I have been carrying 
around for weeks, endeavoring to locate 
men to fill such positions. Most of these 
guys don’t want a job—they merely want 
to get on somebody’s payroll.” 

* * * 

The letter to Mr. Brown: 

“Mr. J. J. Brown: 

“GIVE A FELLOW A BREAK! 

“Do you remember how you started 
vour career? Was it as difficult then for a 
man without experience’ to find a job 
as it is now? 

“Everybody has to start, and, T am 
fair to 
give everybody a chance. I am just such 


sure you will agree, it is only 


an ‘everybody’. If there were a contest 
of the most typical ‘everybody’ I'd win it. 

“There is nobody behind me to help, 
neither relations nor money. All T have. 
s ambition, a little human sense, and, I 
think, the gift to get along with every- 
body with whom T contact. 

“At the present time I am working in 
an ordinary office, just as there are thou- 
sands in every town. But I don’t find a 
way to get ahead there and to learn some- 
thing new—and I want to get ahead and 
learn something new... . 

“*Motion Study’ interests me. That is 
why I took it up. But the theoretical 
training is not enough. I want to practice 
what T have learned. 

“How about giving me a break?” 
* * * 
To which Mr. Brown replied as follows: 

“Dear Mr. — : 
“I am afraid you have written to the 

mg man. While perhaps you did not 
ean it that way, your attitude from the 
‘art seems to be that displayed by so 

iny people today, namely—the world 


You indicate in your 
break. In the 
‘break’ 
work 


young 


owes me a living 
letter that I 
first place, I can’t give 


owe vou a 
you a 
because T employ no one at all. I 
alone l do recommend 
men to clients, but I doubt 
client of mine would consider 
plication after reading your letter 


entirely 
that any 


your ap- 


“I think vou will have to get off on a 
different 
ahead in the 


start if vou are going to get 
field of 
You indicate in vour letter that vou need 
I think 
that 


And when vou say that you 


motion economy 
relations or money to get ahead 


you will have to get straight on 
point also 
are ‘the most typical everybody’, T think 
that finishes vou 
fied to be that, vou will never get any- 
where in any field 

“If there is something wrong with the 
office where you are working you had 
better get out and get a job somewhere 
else. Most plants where am working 
today are looking for fellows who want 
to do a little more than ‘everybody else’ 
where 


There are not offices 


can't get recognition if you'll do more 


many you 
than vou are merely asked to do or paid 
to do. I am afraid if I were the boss of 
your office, I would be rather hurt by 
your statement that it is just an ‘ordinary 
office’. 

“If vou want to practice motion study, 
why not start where you are, wherever 
that is? Every job in the place could be 
improved by someone who studied it, and 
while it may seem rather discouraging at 
times, eventually vou would get ahead. 
“IT am I have nothing to offer 
you but advice that you probably will 
not take.” 


Sorry 


* * 


All of which suggests one phase of the 
unemployment problem that is not al- 
ways recognized. It is probable that mod- 
ern industry has decreasing need for the 
lowest grades of skills and capacities. 
Most striking, perhaps, is the case of 
labor”. As men 
are less needed for their muscular power 
and more for their ability to 
power, we demand of even the humblest 


what we call “common 


worker some measure of trained skill. And 
if he is unable or unwilling to acquire 
that skill he puts himself outside the 
limits of demand—for there always is a 
call for the exceptionally competent and 
willing. 

The reasons and the remedies for this 
condition are outside the scope of this 
page—but three suggest themselves: (1) 
our educational methods, (2) the atti- 
tude of labor unions toward the supply 
and training of young men for the trades, 
and (3) the attitude to which Mr. 
Brown refers—“the world owes me a liv- 


W.T.C, 


ing—I should worry.” 
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Road Map 
for Ship Lanes 


Shipping is a ceaseless competition with 
the elements and no opponent is more 
formidable than fog. But even the thick- 
est and most persistent fog has met its 
match in the modern Marine Direction 
Finder. Through it, a ship may proceed 
along its way with almost the same ease 
and surety that a motorist follows a 
highway number. 

Mallory’s contribution to this marine 
safeguard is varied, for a number of Mal- 
lory Precision Products are used in its 
construction. 

Mallory parts assure a high degree of effi- 
ciency and accuracy ... they assure on 
their own behalf a maximum of service life. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


Cable Address —Peimalio 


MALLORY 
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Be Is CHARACTERISTIC of our attitude toward Latin 
America that hemisphere problems and our southern 
neighbors were scarcely mentioned at the Democratic 
National Convention in Chicago this week. And yet, 
the convention met on the eve of the Havana confer- 
ence—one of the most important that the 21 Ameri- 
can republics have ever held—one at which Washing- 
ton contemplates moves that may mark a turning- 
point in the history of the Americas (page 15). 

At Havana next week, the United States will invite 
the 20 nations south of the Rio Grande to join a 
great trading bloc to meet the new German compe- 
tition—which, incidentally, the United States fears 
much more than most of the Latin Americans appear 
to do. But this week, United States newspapers found 
the Havana program far less space-worthy than the 
change of government in Tokyo, the British capitula- 
tion to Japan on China’s use of the far-away Burma 
road, and the vote of the three little Baltic states 
to become a part of the Soviet Union. 


yn GREATEST OBSTACLE to success at the confer- 
ence which begins July 20 is the lack of understanding 
between the nations that are represented. 

How many United States citizens, for instance, 
understand the kind of democracy that exists in South 
America? Most of the 20 republics have constitu- 
tions—often modeled after our own—providing for 
free election of a president and legislators. Yet, two 
of these countries this week were willing to admit 
that the ballot boxes were openly controlled by the 
party in power. A New Jersey editor provided us with 
the week’s neatest summary of the situation when he 
wrote: “One could haul away in a wheelbarrow all 
of the democracy that ever was south of the Rio 
Grande, or probably ever will be in our time.” It is 
important to know that Bolivia, for example, holds 
a record of 61 military revolts, 10 constitutions, and 
6 assassinated presidents in a period of 72 years. 

But this very instability which has long discour- 
aged us from exerting a really sustained effort to 
build close economic or political relationships with 
our southern neighbors makes such an effort a neces- 
sity in today’s changing world. 

Continental Europe — crowded and hungry — is 
starting life on a new basis, a planned basis. In 
Berlin, where the planning is being done, there is a 
deep-seated conviction that Latin America is a nat- 
ural supply base for Europe. 

These planners look at Brazil, for instance, and 
see a nation a quarter of a million square miles 


Problem Behind the Havana Meeting 


larger than the United States, with only 45,000,009 
people. Because of the richness of the soil and the 
variety of climate, almost every known crop cai be 
grown in Brazil. Yet, today, only 3 of the arable 
land is cultivated. The country’s entire coffee cropy— 
which provides two-thirds of the world’s supply —is 
grown in an area about one-quarter the size of the 
state of Ohio. 

The same totalitarian schemers have noted that 
Brazil has one of the three largest deposits of 1an- 
ganese and the largest undeveloped iron-ore resources 
in the world—12,000,000,000 tons of the highest- 
grade iron ore so close to the surface of the ground 
that it can almost be shoveled up and hauled away. 

Even Chile, known to most of the world only for 
its nitrate and copper, has more arable land than 
Italy, though Italy supports almost 10 times as many 
people in about the same degree of agricultural self- 
sufficiency. 

Again, Colombia is twice the size of France and 
is one of the world’s great producers of oil, platinum, 
and bananas. Yet, Colombia has barely one-fifth as 
many people as France. It is so underdeveloped that 
it still requires a week to ship freight the 800 miles 
from the seacoast to the capital and a shipment 
often has to be transferred from barges to railroad 
as many as 13 times. 


Gremnanvs PLANNERS know all of these facts. They 
believe that the time has come to meet some of their 
shortages in Latin America. Berlin can make and 
execute its plans on the basis of the thinking and 
decisions of a little handful of Nazi experts and 
leaders. And Latin America is unprepared, politically 
and economically, to offer much resistance. 
Washington’s real problem at Havana is that the 
»neople of the United States, lacking a realistic pic- 
ture of the situation in Latin America, will fail to 
understar ’ the necessity for prompt, drastic action. 
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